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For the Companion. 


“OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.” 


In Srx CHAPTERS.—CHAP. V. 

Crawford took the yellow paper from the hands 
of the panting man. He read the despatch twice 
carefully. It was brief and to the point. The 
sentence of Abel Rodgers was commuted to im- 
prisonment for life in Kingston Penitentiary. The 
sheriff was ordered to stay. all proceedings, and 
wait for complete official instructions, which 
would follow by mail. 

‘“‘When did this come in?” asked Crawford. 

“Just as the office closed,” replied the other. ‘I 
am the operator, you know, at Windsor. It was 
too late to call up the Sandwich office, so I closed 
our own office, and ran all the way down with 
this.” 

‘‘Well,” said Crawford, with a sigh of relief, 
“there will be no execution at Sandwich 
this time.” 

“Does any one else know the news?” 
inquired Tom, eagerly. 

‘“‘Nobody knows it but we three,” said 
the operator. ‘I did not even wait to put 
it in an envelope.” 

“Do you think,” he said as eagerly as 
before, ‘‘any of the other papers in 
Detroit will get it?” 

“No Detroit paper will get this bit of 
information until to-morrow,” replied the 
operator. ‘‘Nobody could get over to 
Detroit to-night, excepting by balloon, 
and it isn’t a good night for ballooning.” 

The man shivered at the thought of 
what'a night it was, and walked down the 
hall to the big stove. 

“It is out of the question, Tom,” said 
Crawford, shaking his head; ‘but 1 will 
do for you what I would not do for any 
other reporter: I will let you come up 
with me, and see how Rodgers takes the 
commutation of his sentence. What a 
curious state of things it is, that a man 
will receive with relief the news that he is 
to be imprisoned for life !” 

“No objections to my going up, too, 
Mr. Crawford ?” put in the operator, as 
he spread his hands out over the stove, 
and then rubbed them together. 





! 


nor the consequences that followed—illness to the 
reporter, reprieve to the prisoner. 

“Rodgers,” said the jailer, going to his cell, 
| fare you awake ?” 

“Yes,” came from the unseen prisoner. 

The jailer opened the cell door, and Rodgers 
stepped out into the yellow light thrown by the 
|lamp. His coat and shoes were off. He looked 
quickly from the jailer to the watch, and then at 
the two on the other side of the bars. His face 
was haggard and drawn, and his eyes showed 
that sleep rarely visited them. 

‘What is it?’ he said, drawing his hand across 
his brow. 

‘J have just received a despatch from the Min- 
ister of Justice, which says your sentence has 
been commuted to imprisonment.” Crawford 
did not add the terrible words, ‘‘for life.” 

Rodgers’s face turned ashen pale, and he 
| seemed trying to moisten his parched lips with his 











*‘No; you have certainly earned the 
right to come up to see how he takes the 
news you have brought. It isn’t every 
man that would take a three-mile run 
such a night as this.” 

Crawford again fastened the front door 
of the Court House; then he led the way 
along the hall to a cross passage. At the end of 
this they went down a few steps, and, selecting a 
large key, Crawford inserted it into a lock. With 


an ominous clang thatechoed through the dark | 


corridor, the bolt flew back, and Crawford threw 
open the heavy door. 

. A chill struck them as they entered the dark 
passage that divided the jail from the Court 
House. They ascended stairs to the second story, 
and came to an iron door made of heavy bars. A 
light was burning in the long ward, whose en- 
trance was barred by this grated door. 

A man, with his head bowed and his arms be- 
hind him, walked slowly up and down in front of 
a cell door which opened out into this ward. One 
bracket lamp lighted up the large, whitewashed 
apartment. Tom looked at the walking man with 
a feeling of awe. 

“Ts that Rodgers ?” he whispered to the jailer. 

“Oh no,” said the jailer, with a low laugh. 
“That is the death-watch. Rodgers is in his 
cell.” 

The watch looked up, and approached the door. 

‘Is Rodgers asleep ?” asked Crawford. 

“I don’t think so,” said the watch. 
tossing around a good deal to-night. 
thing he don’t sleep very well.” 

“His sentence has been commuted. 
just received the despatch.” 

‘You don’t say!” cried the other, in astonish- 
ment. ‘‘Are you going to tell it to him ?” 

“T think so,” said the jailer. ‘I'll see if he is 
asleep.”’ He put another key in the grated door, 
opened it, entered, and shut it behind him, leav- 
ing Tom and the operator on the outside. Tom 
grasped the bars with his hands, and gazed in at 
what was to him a novel sight. He did not know 
he was looking in the ward in which Rodgers 
stood and spoke to his father the day he was 
taken ill; in fact, knew nothing of that interview, 


“He is 
As a general 


We have 


tles. ‘“‘Come, now, sonny, get out of 
here, or I'll throw you out. I won't 
: stand no nonsense.” 
RODGERS HEARS THE NEWS. ianeory aes 
“Oh,” cried Tom, in distress, ‘please 
you know the cable was broken? Ice tore it let me have one word with the captain! I’m sure 


tongue; then his face flushed up again, and he 
dropped on one knee on the stone floor, and bent 
down his head in his hands. A storm of sobs 
shook his stalwart frame. 

“Why, Rodgers, man!” cried the jailer, put- 
ting his hand on his shoulder. ‘What is the 
matter? Brace up! brace up! I thought it would 
he welcome news to you, or I would not have told 
you at this late hour.”’ 

Rodgers slowly recovered himself. 

“It ts welcome news, Mr. Crawford,” he said. 
“T won’t deny but it is welcome news; but I seem | | 
to be broken down, somehow, in body and in 
spirit, and I don’t think the life-sentence will be a 
very long one. If you don’t mind, Mr. Crawford, | 
I would like to go back into my cell.” 

‘Well, Tom,” said Crawford, when they were 
back by the big box-stove again, ‘‘are you ready 
to turn in?” 

“Thank you,” said Tom; 
Detroit some way to-night.” 

“Oh, that is impossible!” said the jailer. ‘“You 
may as well give up that idea at first as at last. 
You will freeze to death if you attempt to get 
over the river to-night.” 

“T was thinking of trying the iron boats,” 
Tom. “They go all night.” 

“They won’t let you go over in them. They 
daren’t. It’s orders from headquarters, you know, 
and they can’t be disobeyed.” 

“T don’t know about that, Mr. Crawford,” the 
operator remarked, as he buttoned up his coat 
preparatory for his cold walk. “I don’t think 
they are as strict on the boats as they are at the 
jail. If he struck old Captain Villemaison, I 
think he would let him go over. I don’t know,” 
he added, “‘that the captain is on at night. I 
think he is on the boat day-times in the winter.” 

“Are you going back to Windsor to-night?” 
said the boy to the operator. 


“but I must get to 


said 





| Was at the top of a building. 
| and he couldn’t make the operator hear him; so 


| done. I know a story that beats that all to pieces. 


| be offered a thousand dollars. 


«Oh, wtile. I fe there, you eon” | much shut off ein the outside world now, as 

‘“‘Well, I will walk up with you, if you have no| far as the wire is concerned, as if it were in the 
objections.” | centre of Africa.” 

“Delighted to have you,” said the operator.| It was close on midnight when the two reached 
‘But I warn you that the walk isn’t anyway sul- | Windsor. 
try to-night.” | ‘Look out for the trains when you go down to 

“I know that,” said Tom. ‘I walked down.” | the iron boat!” cried the operator, when parting. 

“Yes, but it’s getting worse every minute. Well, | “Better go up the street a bit. There is a bridge 
if you are coming with me, come along.” crosses the tracks, and leaves you right at the’ 

And so, in spite of the protests of the old jailer, | slip. Then you can go to the boat and try your 
who let Tom go with great reluctance, the two luck for a crossing. I don’t believe you will have 
were soon on the road together, tramping up half so bad a chance as Crawford pretended,—now 
toward Windsor. take care of yourself, young man,—and be sure 


‘Isn’t there any chance,” Tom said to the oper- to send me a copy of the Courier. Good-night!” 








ator, “of being Tom crossed the nar- 

able to telegraph row bridge, and was 

to Detroit to- glad to find one of the 

night ?” huge iron boats lying 
“Not the 


in the slip, with a pony 
engine putting the last 
row of cars on the track 
that ran from end to 
end of the steamer. 
This boat had two 
tracks, and they were 
now full. 

*“Hollo, youngster!” 
said a man who stood 
ready to throw off the 
iron clamps that bound 
the tracks on the shore 
to the tracks on the 
boats, ‘‘what do you 
want here ?” 

“IT want to see the captain,’”’ said Tom. 
‘“‘What do you want to see the captain 
for ?” 

“IT want to get over the river.” 

“Well, you can’t do it, that’s all. 
There is no use seeing the captain or 
anybody else. The captain can’t let you 
over.” 

‘“‘Well, won’t you let me see him?” 
urged Tom. 

“T think I told you that I wouldn’t,” 
said the man, gruffly. 

“But I must see him,’ 
firmly. ‘fell him that a reporter of the 
Courier wants to see him on very im- 
portant business.” 

“Ah, ha! ha!’ laughed the man, “a 
reporter! Well, now, Mr. Reporter, you 
just get off of this here boat, will you?” 
The steamer gave two short, hoarse whis- 


slightest. Didn’t 


’ 


answered Tom, 


away.” 

“Yes, so Mr. Crawford told me. But couldn’t 
you telegraph to Buffalo, and have the despatch 
go round by Cleveland and Toledo, and back to 
Detroit? I think I heard of that being done. I 
heard father tell of a reporter in the House of 
Commons who was correspondent of a Glasgow 
paper that had a special wire to London. His office 
He couldn’t get in, 


he will let me cross when he knows why I want 
to, and if you would only let me talk to him, the 
Courier people will pay you for it.” 

“Pay nothin’!”’ shouted the man, angrily. ‘Are 
you going to get off, or shall I have to make 
you?” 

‘*What’s the row down there?” came a voice 
from the pilot-house above him and Tom felt sure 
it was the captain who was looking out of the 
window at him. 

“Bill, what is the matter down there ?”” 

‘*Here’s a cove, sir,’’ said Bill, ‘‘as wants to see 
you, sir. He wants to cross this trip, sir.” 

“Turn him off,” snapped the captain, briefly, 
‘cand throw off your lines at once. The Michigan 
is coming round the bend and we haven’t got any 
time to fool away.” 

Tom was unceremoniously bundled off the boat, 
the engine bell sounded two sharp clangs—the 
signal to back. The screw churned up the broken 
ice behind the boat and the black gap between the 
front and the slip-dock gradually widened out. 
Tom felt a wild impulse to jump across this 
yawning and increasing chasm, but Bill stood 
lowering at the front and ad was evident that he 
would not succeed. 

The ponderous steamer slowly turned and glared 
with its green eye at Tom who stood disconsolate 
on the dock. Then its huge bulk disappeared in 
| the darkness and the drifting snow. Between the 
gusts Tom saw, far down the river, the red and 
green lights of another of the boats coming from 
| Detroit. 

At this moment the clear tones of the city hall 
bell in Detroit struck twelve o’clock and the sound 
| was echoed and imitated from the towers of a 
dozen fire-stations in different parts of the city. 
The salt tears stood on Tom’s cheeks and almost 
froze there. It seemed to him that he was baftled 


he went to another telegraph office, telegraphed to | 
| Glasgow, and they telegraphed to the operatur at | 
| the top of the building, and he came down and 
opened the door.” 
“Oh yes,” said the operator, in an off- -hand | 
way, as if he were perfectly familiar with all 
metropolitan devices, ‘‘that kind of thing is often 


There were two operators at Buffalo who sat at 
the same desk. One had charge of the wire that 
went West, and connected with Toledo and St. 
Louis, and down South to New Orleans. The 
other one had the wire that went to Albany, New 
York, Philadelphia and Washington, and down 
to New Orleans that way. One operator wanted 
to borrow a knife from the other, but he daren’t 
ask for it, because the superintendent was walk- | 
ing up and down on the other side of the desk, 
within hearing distance. So the fellow on the 
New York wire telegraphed through New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington and New Orleans, and 
back by St. Louis, Toledo and Cleveland to the 
fellow on the other wire, to have him slide the 
knife quietly over to him, and the fellow did so.” 

‘But do you mean to say,” said Tom, ‘that 
you couldn’t telegraph to Buffalo if you opened 
the office ?” 

“‘Couldn’t get Buffalo to-night, sir, if 1 were to 
Windsor is as 
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and beaten. Then he said to himself, “I'll try it 
on the ice. On such a cold night as this the tracks 
cut by the boats, filled with broken ice, must freeze 
over enough to bear me, and once over that, I am 
all right.” 

Tom walked in the darkness along the coal 
wharf almost to where the city ferry crossed. 
Here he let himself down from the wharf to the 
ice. The surface was rough with piled-up ice. 

The drifting particles cut his face with merciless 
persistency. He fixed his eyes on the lights at the 
foot of Woodward Avenue and manfully began 
his struggles with the terrible night and the still 
more terrible river. No Arctic traveller ever bat- 
tled against greater difficulties in the frozen North. 
The ice was jagged and sharp. It was piled here 
and there in great heaps which were hard to climb 
over. Then he walked on a smooth, black spot 
whick made it almost impossible for him to tell 
whether it was ice or clear water. Sometimes on 
these places the wind whirled him round and 
round and slid him smoothly along until he fell 
over its rough, icy boundary. 

After a time like that he rose dazed and seemed 
at a loss to know which side was Windsor and 
which Detroit, but he worked his way along, keep- 
ing the lights of the avenue constantly in view. 

At last there came a scurry of snow that blotted 
everything out of his sight. There was nothing 
for it but to sit down on ail ice-heap and wait until 
it passed. As he did this he heard a roar that far 
exceeded the noise of the storm. For a moment 
he didn’t know what it was, then the huge bulk 
of the steamer Michigan rose out of the gloom 
almost above him, the thunder of her gigantic side- 
wheels crushed the ice and forced the boat, with its 
loads of cars, slowly along that pulverized track. 

The mound on which Tom sat trembled with 
the concussion of the wheels and for a time Tom 
feared that he would be drawn under, but the ice 
was solid and firm, the Michigan passed and left 
him bewildered but not hurt. 

“Tt is no use,” thought Tom, in despair, ‘I 
can’t do it. My only chance is to get back to 
Detroit on that boat.’ 


The Michigan carried three lines of tracks and 


it took some time to load and unload her. Tom, 
with the wind now in his back, made better head- 
way to the Windsor shore. He walked along the 


shore until a mound of ice gave him the chance of | 


climbing to the level of the railway track again. 
“This time I won’t ask any one’s permission to 
cross on the boat.” 


The Michigan was a side-wheel steamer nearly | 


double the length of the propeller that had left 
before. It was the best and most powerful boat in 
the fleet. As Tom walked along beside her he 
noticed an opening in the side that led to the in- 
terior of the boat. Through this air went into the 
heated engine-room, and even on a severe night 
like this it was not closed. 


Tom crept in’ and concealed himself near the 


centre of the steamer beside the paddle-box. 
The three long lines of cars lumbered slowly out 


on their way to the east; three other long lines | 


of cars rumbled slowly in on their way to the 
west. 

The two hoarse whistles sounded. 

Tom’s heart beat fast. A moment more and he 
would be safe, but alas! just as he was congratu- 
lating himself, he saw two men approaching, the 
foremost with a lantern. They were making 
directly toward him, and although the darkness 
concealed him now, it would not long do so. 

Fumbling around, Tom’s hand struck the bolt 
of adoor. It led somewhere; he threw it back, 
opened the door and stepped in. His heart stopped 
beating and his hair stood on end when he saw 
where he had stepped. He was on a ledge of ice 


inside the paddle-box, with the great, ice-covered | 


wheel in front of him. Fortunately, above his 
head were iron rings to which those who repaired 
the wheels clung when they entered this dismal 
place. Into one of these rings Tom thrust his 
hand. 

“Say, Sam,” he heard a man from the outside 
cry, ‘‘who’s left this paddle-box door open ?” 

“Not me,” said Sam. 

“Well, close it then.” 

The door closed with a sharp bang and Tom 
heard the bolt thrust into its place. He tried to 
shout, but at the supreme moment his voice failed 
him. He clung despairingly to the iron ring. 
Then he heard the two engine bells ring, and he 
felt the tremble of the paddle-wheel as it slowly 
began to revolve. 

Tom was locked in the paddle-box of the 
steamer Michigan. Rosert Barr. 

(To be continued.) 


— - +o — 
DANGEROUS CROSSING. 


The bridges of Peru are often hundreds of feet 
above the streams they cross, and they are but 
flimsy structures of wood at the best. An English 
traveller in that country gives his experience of 
one among the mountains : 

“Upon examining it, the guide was of opinion 
that it would not be possible for the mules to pass 
over. The bottom was so torn in holes, and the 
stringers and braces were so worn, that we had 
only to look at it to be convinced of the risk we 
should run of losing our mules. 

“But while we were talking the matter over, 


| confidence that we determined to trust them. Ac- 
| cordingly, the mules were immediately unloaded, 
| and handed to them to make the experiment. 
“The Indians now took the ropes by which the 
baggage had been secured, and these they passed 
| in a loop under the body of one of the beasts. 
After taking one end of this themselves and giv- 
ing us the other, with which we followed, they led 
the mule by a string of a few feet in length. The 
| intelligent creature seemed quite aware of the diffi- 
| culty of the passage and chose his way admirably. 
‘“‘By this means all the mules were led safely 
over. Several times, however, during our passage 
a foot of one of the animals passed through the 
bottom of the bridge, and broke a new hole. In 
one instance one of them got his two hind legs 
through and seemed about to fall into the river, 
but after a tug on our ropes he was soon upon his 
feet again.” 
———_—+or——__—_—_ 
FAITHFUL NATURE. 
Nature ever faithful is 
To such as trust her faithfulness. 
When the forest shall mislead me, 
When the night and morning lie, 
When sea and land refuse to feed me, 
*Twill be time enough to die. 
—Emerson, 


SO 





For the Companion. 


POLLY AND THE PEDLER. 


Mrs. Pringle was ‘“‘bilin’ soap” in the backyard, in 
a big black kettle set in an iron ring with three legs. 
| There was a roaring fire under the kettle, and Mrs. 
Pringle, with her calico skirts pinned up about her 
ample waist, and a large green sunbonnet on her 
head, stood by the kettle stirring its unsavory con- 
| tents with an old broom-handle. 
| It was a very warm day in June, but it was also 
| the full of the moon,” and Mrs. Pringle was guided 





in her most important undertakings by the phase of | 


the moon. She would no sooner have made soap in 
the “last quarter” than she would have set her hens 
in the “first quarter.” 

Her daughter Polly was scouring some very shining 
milk-pans out on the back porch, and singing 

“Shall we meet beyond the river ?” 
in a fresh and clear young voice. 

Mrs. Pringle put an end to the song by saying, 
| hurriedly: ‘‘Polly, run in and peep into the oven and 
see how my bread’s coming on. If it’s browning too 
fast lay a paper over the pan, and if that pan of light 
biscuit has riz enough you can put them into the 
oven, too. I can’t leave this soap. It’s got to the 
p’int where it needs stiddy stirrin’.” 

Polly, a slight, resy-cheeked girl of sixteen, gave 
the last of the pans a quick wiping with her dish- 
cloth, set it in the sun with its dozen or more of 
shining mates, and ran lightly into the kitchen of the 
old farm-house. Presently she came to the door and 
called out: 

‘‘Mother, there’s a pedler coming in at the gate. 
Do you want au, thing?” 

“No, I dunno as I do—yes, you can get me a spool 
| of either thirty-six or forty white thread. I aint got 
enough left to finish your pa’s shirt.” 

In a few moments Polly came out to her mother 
with a yard or two of bright pink ribbon trailing 
from her brown fingers. 

“O mother,” she said, eagerly, ‘‘can’t I buy this 
ribbon? It’s forty cents a yard, but he’s got only 
this piece left, and he says I can have all of it for 
fifty cents, and there’s most two yards of it.’ 

Mrs. Pringle stopped stirring the soap, wiped her 
hands on her apron, and passed the ribbon between 
her fingers while she said: 
| “I dunno, Polly; money’s skeerce jest now, with 
| taxes fallin’ due an’ crops doin’ so porely, an’ we 
| hadn’t ought to spend a cent we aint obleeged to. 
| I’ve an idee you could get this ribbon for ’bout twenty- 
| five cents a yard in town. But then get it if you’re 
so crazy for it.” 

Polly ran back lightly, a gratified smile on her 
face. 

She was in the main a very sensible girl, but she 
was somewhat self-conscious, for she had a pretty 
face and knew it, and this made her rather over-fond 
of dress. She had a neat, trim figure and spent rather 
too much time looking at it in the glass. 

The pedler noted the wistful look on Polly’s face as 
she eyed the contents of his pack, spread out on the 
rag-carpet of the sitting-room floor. With the 
shrewdness of his craft, he tried to make one sale 
lead to another, but Polly shook her head when he 
showed her laces and rings and brooches and gloves. 

“No,” she said, “‘I’d like to have them well enough, 
but I can’t buy anything more to-day,” and she 
handed him the five-dollar bill she had taken from 
her father’s old leather pocket-book. 

The pedler knelt on the floor, turning over the 
goods in his pack, bent on tempting Polly into 
another purchase. Suddenly, having glanced around 
to see that there was no one in the house but himself 
and Polly, he opened a little green box in a corner of 
his pack, and took from it a small black jewel-case. 
He lowered his voice as he said: 

“T tells you vat I villdo. I vill gif you a shance to 
py someding I haf not tried to sell to nopody.”’ 

He touched a little spring in the case, it flew back, 
and Polly clasped both hands and dropped to her 
knees in front of the pedler as she exclaimed: 
*O-o-o-h! Isn’t that lovely /” 

On the shirred blue satin lining of the case there 
rested a necklace of small, pearl-like beads with a 
turquoise cross pendant. 

“Vas it nod beau-tee-ful?” asked the pedler, watch- 
ing the wistful look on Polly’s face. “I tell you how 
it vas, mees. I dond make a peezness of selling 
shewelry. I haf dis as a sample und I takes orders 
for it; but I find it ees too expensive for most of my 
| gustomers und I vill not bodder with it no more, und 
| now I offers it sheep to you, because I see it vas de 
| very ting a pooty gell like you needs, eh?” 

Polly blushed at this bold reference to her beauty 
but she involuntarily held out her hand for the shin- 











two Indians appeared, and immediately offered to | ing necklace as the pedler held it toward her sus- 


lead the animals across, and carry the baggage | pended on one of his red and not very clean fingers. 
over, all of which they declared they could do| «J tell you, upon my vord, mees, I did not dink I | 
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not put it on, mees, und see how very, very becoming 
itees. Oh my! my!” 

He clasped the bauble around Polly’s neck as he 
spoke. She stepped to the glass on the bureau and 
gazed at the reflection of herself while she toyed 
fondly with the blue cross as it lay on her bosom. 

“Dot vas shust made for you,” said the pedler. “I 
vas so glad I dinks me of it.” 

“But I can’t take it,” said Polly, sighing deeply as 
she handed the necklace back. “I have no money.” 

“Vy, here is money,” replied the pedler, holding 
up the bill Polly had given him. “For dis und five 
more I vould sell you dot necklace, und it cost me 
feefteen tollars, upon my vord it did. You vould be 
grazy not to take it.” 

Polly shook her head, still holding out the neck- 
lace. 

‘Let me tell you someding, mees,” said the pedler, 
persuasively. “You dond know dot you could sell 
dot bit of shewelry for twendy tollars in the city, 
eh? vell, you can; any sheweller vould shump at de 
shance. I vould sell it myself, but I vas not going 
to the city for dis long, long vile, und I needs the 
money. Ten tollars vas gifing dot necklace avay.” 

Polly had been thinking of many things as the 
pedler spoke. One of them was of a party she was 
to attend at the village hotel that night; a party that 
was to be the grandest affair of her life. Then she 
was going to the city the next day to spend a week 
with a young girl who had recently spent a month 
with Polly. Last of all, she thought of a crisp ten- 
dollar bill upstairs in her own little purse. 

Her grandmother had given her the bill on her six- 
teenth birthday, only the week before. She was free 
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rose above all her sense of deceit and shame for 
| the falsehoods she had told and acted. 

She noted with secret satisfaction that the girls of 
her acquaintance looked admiringly at her necklace, 
and some of them praised it openly. Mary Hazel 
had brought the roses, but Polly wore them thrust 
into the ribbon of her belt, and not at her throat. 
But when she lay in her bed, late at night, thinking 
it all over, her truer nature asserted itself again, and 
she went to sleep with a troubled heart. 

Two days later she went to the city to visit her 
friend, Hattie Martin. She was eager to go for sey- 
eral reasons, chief of which now was her desire to 
exchange the necklace for the money she had given 
for it, even though she got no more. Then she would 
tell her mother all about it. It would be easier to do 
it then, she said. 

Hattie Martin had arranged for several parties for 
Polly’s pleasure, and they were invited out several 
times. Polly wore her necklace on these occasions, 
but with diminishing satisfaction each time. 

When she took it off for the last time, it was with 
a feeling of relief. The next day was the last of her 
visit, and she quietly slipped out of the house alone, 
and went down town to the jewelry store in which she 
had decided to offer the necklace for sale. 

She had thought it would be an easy and simple 
thing to do, but she found herself trembling and her 
heart beating violently when she entered the large 
and showy establishment. She had passed it several 
times before she could muster courage enough to 
enter at all. 

“But it has to be done!” she said, desperately, as 
she finally crossed the tiled threshold, and walked 





to do as she liked with this money, but she had not 
thought of spending it without the approbation of | 
her parents. She had, in fact, said that it should be | 
the nucleus of a fund with which she intended going | 
away to school for six months during the coming 
year. 





across the marble floor to the counter with its glit- 
tering show-cases. 
“Can I show you anything?” asked the polite 
clerk, who came forward to meet her. 
«‘I—I—wanted to—to—sell this,” stammered Polly, 
with downcast eyes, as she laid the black morocco 


“Are you sure I could sell it for twenty or even | case, with the necklace in it, on the counter. 


thoughtfully. 

“T vas shust so sure as dot I vas alive.” 

*“‘Even if I had worn it a little?” 

“Dot vould mek no tiff’rence.” 

The end of it all was that when the pedler went 
away he had Polly’s ten-dollar bill in his wallet, and 
she had the necklace hidden away, and was going 
about her work; but she was not singing now. | 

“Well, did you get the ribbon?” asked Mrs. Pringle, | 


fifteen dollars in the city?” she asked, slowly and| 
| 





| 


The clerk took up the case, opened it, and lifted 
the necklace between his thumb and finger. Polly 
gazed fixedly at the jewelry in the glass case before 
her, and did not notice that the clerk was eying 
her more closely than he was the necklace. Then 
he suddenly left her without a word, and disap- 
peared in a small office at the end of a counter. 

“T do hope he’ll bring me at least ten dollars for 
it!” was Polly’s inward wish. 

When the clerk came back, there was with him an 


when she came into the kitchen while Polly was lay- | elderly man, who had the necklace in his hand. 


ing the cloth for dinner. 

“Yes,” replied Polly. 

“Didn’t get anything else but that and my thread, 
did you?” 

Polly had suddenly found something to do in the 
pantry, and affected to be so busy there that she had | 
not time to answer her mother’s question. 

Mrs. Pringle was nut to be put off, however. She | 
stepped to the pantry door and said: 

“Didn’t get anything else, did you? That pedler | 
stayed in the house so long I was afeerd he’d coax | 
you into buying something else, and I dunno as you’d | 
reely ought to have bought that ribbon, money’s so | 
skeerce. Did he try to wheedle you into buying 
some of his other gewgaws?” 

“No-o-0,” said Polly, slowly, as she bent over the 
bread-tray with a crimson face. 

Polly was a good girl and hated a falsehood. She 
had told an untruth before she realized what she was 
saying, and now she began trying to excuse herself, 
and to persuade herself that she had not really told a 
falsehood. 

“It isn’t as though I had really bought the neck- 
lace to keep,” she reasoned with herself; “I’m only 
going to wear it to-night and a few times maybe 
when I go to the city to visit Hattie, and then I shall 
take it to a jeweller and sell it before I come home 
and get twice as much as I gave for it. Then I’ll tell 
mother all about it, and she’ll be glad I got it, so it 
really isn’t telling a story not to tell that I have it 
now.” 

But this reasoning did not relieve Polly’s con- 
science. She was strangely silent at dinner, and did 
not resume her old cheerfulness even when the sub- 
ject of the coming party at the hotel had been | 
brought up by her parents. Heretofore she had been 
all animation whenever the party was mentioned. 

“Aint you feeling well, Polly?”’ asked her mother, 
noticing the change in her manner. “Better take a 
little nap when you get the dishes washed, and kind 
o’ rest up for to-night.” 

“TI guess I will,” replied Polly, and she went up to 
her room an hour or two later. 

Her new white muslin dress was lying on the bed, 
its flounces crisp and fresh, and the ribbon she had 
bought of the pedler knotted into a graceful bow, 
with long ends, and pinned to the wais’. Polly’s 
spirits revived when she looked at her first party 
dress, and, instead of lying down, she slipped off her 
dark calico dress, and arrayed herself in the muslin. 
Then the new necklace was clasped around her slen- 
der neck. It was easier now to make herself think 
that she had done nothing wrong, and she stood be- 
fore her little mirror for a .ong time, viewing herself 
in this light and in that, with a satisfied smile on her 
face. 

Her mother helped her to dress for the party. 

“T guess you'll look *bout as well as the best of 
*em,” she said, with motherly pride, when Polly was 
ready to start. “That ribbon is the finishin’ tech. 
I’m real glad you got it, after all. Oh, how would 
you like to wear my gold chain and pencil your pa 
gave me when we was married? You can, if you 
want to. It’s to be yours some day, anyhow.” 

The day before Polly would have thought this a 
great privilege, and would eagerly have accepted the 
offer; but now she stammered as she said : 

“TI—I—don’t know, mother. Mary Hazel has some 
lovely pink roses out, and she said she’d bring some 
to the hotel for me to wear.” 

“Oh, that'll be better than the chain,” said Mrs. 
Pringle. ‘The chain would be a good deal for a girl 
of your age to wear. To my way of thinkin’, there 
aint nothin’ so nice for girls to wear as natchrel 
flowers. It’s purtier’n all the jewl’ry they can pile 
on.” 

The necklace in Polly’s dress pocket seemed to 


“May I ask you where you got this?” he said. 

“I—I—bought it,” she replied, in a hesitating, con- 
fused way. 

“Of whom did you buy it?” 

“Oh, of—of—can I get ten dollars for it?” 

She had a confused idea that there was something 
wrong, and a bewildering sense of not knowing just 
what she was saying. She wanted to get her ten 
dollars and go away as quickly as possible. 

“You will have to tell all you know about this,” 
said the man, a little severely. “This necklace is 
worth several times ten dollars, and it was sold by 
this clerk « few weeks ago to a lady living in this 
city. Since that time it has been stolen, with other 
jewelry, some of which has been found in different 
pawn shops; but the thief is still at large. Now 
maybe it will be easier for you to tell me all about it 
than it would be to tell it in court.” 

“In court—stolen—thief!” the words seemed burn- 
ing into poor Polly’s brain. “Oh,” she gasped, “I 
didn’t steal it! I don’t know—I—you can have it, 
sir!” 

The clerk ran quickly around the counter, and 
caught her by the arm as she turned to walk away. 
She glanced up at him with a look of bewilderment 
in her innocent face, and then fainted away. 

When she recovered consciousness, she found her- 
self lying on a sofa in the little rear office. Several 
men were standing around her, and she noticed, with 
a little shiver, that a policeman stood near the door. 

“Now, my child,” said a gray-haired man, after a 
few moments, “we don’t really think you stole the 
necklace, but we want to find out who did. Please 
tell us all about how the necklace came into your 
possession.” 

The kindly tone of the man reassured Polly, and 
she told her story simply, in a manner that convinced 
most of her hearers of its truth. One member of 
the firm, however, seemed a little incredulous. 

“With whom are you staying in the city?” he 
asked. 

“With Mr. James Martin’s family on B—— Street.” 

“Very well, I shall go with you to Mr. Martin’s 
house, and see how much of your story is true.” 

Polly’s tears and confusion only strengthened the 
man in his resolve, and she was forced to walk home 
with him, feeling more than ever like a criminal. 

Mr. Martin happened to be at home, and easily 
convinced Polly’s escort that she had told him the 
truth; but she could not shake off her feelings of in- 
tense chagrin and humiliation. 

The next day she gladly turned her face home- 
ward, resolved to tell the whole story to her parents 
at once. It was harder than ever to do this after she 
had bought a morning paper from a newsboy, and 
found in it her own name, in big, black letters, at 
the head of a column! She read no more, but low- 
ered her veil, and sat in tearful silence, her head 
leaning against the car window all the way home. 

She spared herself nothing when she was alone 
with her parents, but told them the whole story, and 
then showed them the paper in which her name ap- 
peared, and in which an inconsiderate reporter had 
smartly referred to her as “‘a vain and verdant young 
miss from the rural districts,” who had “shone for a 
brief season in fashionable society in Mrs. K——’s 
pearls.” 

‘“Now, you see, my dear, what has come from your 
first attempt to keep something from mother,” said 
Mrs. Pringle, in a kindly tone, as she sat by Polly’s 
bedside, bathing her burning temples in cool water, 
and soothing her as best she could. 

“T tell you, Polly, dear, it’s never safe for girls to 
do anything mother can’t be told about. Children 
could so often save themselves lots of misery, if they 
never did anything they wouldn’t be willing for pa 
and ma to know all about. Now you go to sleep soon 





burn her fingers, as she touched it at that moment. 


She intended putting it on after she reached the | 


as you can, and we’ll never speak of the matter again 
after this.” 


very well with our aid. They spoke with so much | vould sell dot necklace till shust now. Vould you | hotel, and she did so with a feeling of pride that| The pedler never came that way again, and they 
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never knew how the necklace came into his posses- | 
sion. It seemed unlikely that he was aware of its 
real value when he sold it to Polly. He might, how- 
ever, have been afraid to keep it longer in his posses- 
sion, and suddenly determined to sell it for what he 
could, and rid himself of it. 

For a long time Polly had a horror of being sum- 
moned to the city to testify in court against the crim- 
inals, but if they were caught, she never knew it. 
She does know that it is dangerous to cultivate one’s 
vanity, and that a girl is never too old to make a con- 
Jfidante of her mother. J. L. HARBOUR. 


“The captain got down on us three hind wagons, | 
and we’d had a good deal o’ hard talk for a week. 
Finally, we separated from the rest o’ the train. We 
hadn’t seen any Injins so far, and we ’lowed we 
might git through somehow. 

“A day or two arter this split-off, an ole trapper- 
man, who said his name was Homan, jined us from 
the northward; and he showed us a four-pound shot- 
pouch half full o’ gold nuggets, and said that up in 
the ‘Black Hills’, whar he’d been trappin’, thar was 
plenty o’ that yaller stuff, as he called it. Here’s one 
of the nuggets he guv me,” and Sackett drew out a 


From this number, the train-captain rapidly detailed tethered. I said so to Haines, and he half agreed 
nine. There were two brothers named Bemis, from | with me, but suggested that we could not know 
Illinois; James B. Haines of Madison, Wis.; Henry | until we had found out. 

True and John Harrison from New York State;| Sackett advanced to within twenty or thirty yards 
James C. Caldwell and Otis Ryerson ahd James | of the horses. The other two men were about as far 
Perkins, Iowa men; and myself. behind him. We saw all three of them stop and 

Haines was named as captain of the party; he was | stand looking at the animals. 

aman of superior abilities and best fitted of usall| Sackett began calling to them softly, and the calico. 
for leadership. Each man was armed with a Sharpe’s | colored mare raised her head and whinnied. Then 
carbine and carried, for provisions, a ham and ten | Sackett turned and spoke to the two men behind him, 
pounds of flour. It was not a good preparation for | and gave a long hulloo. The valley echoed to his 
the trip, but the best that suggested itself. | shout; but there was noresponse. He shouted again. 


good-sized lump of native gold. 
“Wal, that gave the gold fever to every one on us. 
| We asked him all about it, and he ’peared to tell a 
| straight story ’nough, and offered to take us thar, to 
| the very spot whar he got the gold, ef we wanted to go. 
| So the next day arter he jined us, we left the trail, | 
|and struck off for the hills. For we ‘lowed from | 
| what he told us that we could all make our fortins, | 
and go back to St. Jo rich, in a few months. 


+or 


For the Companion. 


FIGHTING THEIR WAY. 


(A Story of the Oregon Trail.) 





IN FouR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


Within one hour from the time Sackett had told his | 


story we were en route, under his leadership, across 
the bed of the North Platte and northward into the 
“bad lands,” toward the Cheyenne River country, 
with the dark outline of the Black Hills looming 
along the northeastern horizon. 

As it chanced, there were four men named James 
in the party, for Sackett’s name was also James 


| We joked over this circumstance as we rode away. 


“Go forward and examine the stakes and tether- 
ropes,” Haines called out to them. 

Sackett did so; and had just stooped when a puff 
of white smoke shot out of the brush, just back in 
the shadow at the entrance to the side canon, followed 
| instantly by two others. 

The three reports smote sharply on our ears and we 
saw Sackett spring up with clenched, outstretched 
hands and fall backward amongst the sage-brush. 


A Call For Help. 


[The discovery of gold in the Black Hills, and the 
exciting ‘“‘rush’’ of miners thereto, date only as far 
back as the year 1873-4; but gold was known to be 
there, and that, too, in considerable quantities, long 
previously, in fact as early us 1858. 

Last season, while I was visiting at Omaha, I be- 
came acquainted with a resident of that vigorous 
young metropolis, a blacksmith by trade, who, in the 
course of an evening’s chat, gave a very graphic de- 
scription of a journey, made under singular circum- 
stances, into the Black Hills country thirty years ago. 

I cannot recall the old gentleman’s exact words, 
but I can give the substance and most of the details. 
I therefore write it down as his story, and try to tell 
it as he told it to me.—W. H. HOLLAND.] 





“Wal, we druv four days, follerin’ a crick up 


| amongst mountings,—mountings with pine on ’em,— 


and came along in the forenoon o’ the fourth day to 
the biggest cafion you ever see. It was a powerful 
dark, gloomy hole, not more’n a hundred feet wide, 
and the sides runnin’ right straight up as high’s ve 


| could see; and we had to drive right up the crick- 


bed, over rocks, logs and everything else! 

‘We was over eight hours haulin’ through, and it 
was dark when we got out at the upper end. We 
camped right thar, beside a rick o’ drift stuff, and 
turned out our hosses. We were all of us plumb 
tuckered out, and ate fer supper just what we hap- 
pened to have cooked, arter bilin’ coffee. 

“Wal, ‘long in the night our hosses got scared, and 
run down through our camp, and all of us men folks 
got up to see to ’em. Homan said it was most likely 


Caldwell was a large man; while Perkins was a little 
fellow scarcely older than myself. So the more read- | 
ily to distinguish them, we nicknamed Haines, 
“Captain Jimmy,’ Caldwell, “Big Jimmy,” Perkins, | 
“Little Jimmy,” and the new-comer Sackett, ‘“Jimmy- 
Come-Lately.” Only two of those “Jimmys’’ were 
destined to return. 

Sackett had observed his route carefully and readily 
led the way. Although we soon entered a difficult | 
tract of country, abounding in abrupt bluffs and deep | 
gullies—the characteristic ‘‘bad lands’? formation— 
we yet advanced fully thirty miles before camping | 
for the night on the south fork of the Cheyenne. A MAILED GIANT. 

The country we travelled the next day was even | 
more broken, and the day after it was worse still. | 
Sackett picked his way along the ravines, following, 
in many places, his own tracks in the sand, made six 


(To be continued.) 


a 


HUMILITY. 


Better to sit at a master’s feet 

| Than thrill a listening State. 

Better suspect that thou art proud 
han be sure that thou art great. 


—George McDonaid. 


+o 


For the Companion. 


Some years ago a naturalist and attendant natives 
were wandering over the great pampean district of 





We were fifty-seven days out from Fort Dodge, on | a mounting lion that had frighted them. | days before. 

our way overland to Oregon, and were near old Fort | ‘But we hadn’t ben stirrin’ mor’n a minute, when The third afternoon was very hot, with several 
Casper—having followed what was then known | we was fired on by Injins, and three of our folks | violent thunder-showers. At about four o’clock we 
among emigrant-trains as the “northern route” of | went down with balls plumb through ’em, and the | camped on a creek flowing down from the mountains 
the “Oregon trail.” old trapper-man, Homan, was one of ’em! | in a general southwesterly course. 

There were nineteen wagons and eighty odd per- “Sech of us as had guns fired back. ’Twa’n’t a; ‘This ’ere’s the crick our folks is on,” Sackett said, 
sons in our party, which was made up of emigrant | very big party o’ Injins, but they’d ben watchin’ us, ' as we came down toit. ‘As I reckon, they’re thirty 
families from Northern Illinois, Iowa, and from 
some of the Eastern States. Two families were from 
New Hampshire, one was from Massachusetts, one 
from Maine, and one from Western New York. 

Many of the families were related, either by kinship 
or marriage; nearly all the Eastern people were con- 
nections of the Illinois and Iowa families, and had 
come West to join the train, in accordance with plans 
made by letter during the previous year or two. The 
party, indeed, had been a year and a half making up 
and fitting out for the long journey. It consisted of 
eleven women, twenty or more children, and about 
fifty men. 

It was customary at that time for emigrants to the 
Pacific Coast thus to band together, and form a train 
for protection against the Indians, who still infested 
the country along the North Platte and Sweetwater 
Rivers, as far as the South Pass of the Rockies. 

My parents, then middle-aged people, had joined the 
train from Madison, Wis. ‘There were three of us 
children, or rather young people,—my older brother 
Henry, and my sister Ellen, younger than I,—making 
five in our wagon. 

I was then a few months past my nineteenth birth- 
day. The train had left Fort Dodge early in May; it 
was now the first of July, and we hoped to reach 
Salem, Oregon, by the latter part of October. 

On the night of the fifth of July we had encamped 
on the south bank of the Platte. Early the follow- 
ing morning, just after the train had got in motion, 
a solitary white man, on foot and armed only with 
an old musket, made his appearance on the bluff 
across the river, and, after observing our train fora 
few minutes, ran hurriedly down to the water, waded 
across, and approached the head wagon. 

Our own wagon was the second from the rear of 
the train, but several persons from the rear division, 
myself among the number, went hastily forward to 
learn who the stranger was, and what he wanted, | 
for it was very unusual for a white man, alone, to be | 
met with in that wild and hostile tract of country. | 

The head wagon had halted. On coming up, we | 
found Wagon-Master Crowley and Train-Captain | 
Coombs talking with the man, whose appearance in- | 
dicated that he had undergone great hardships. His | 
boots were worn out, his clothes were in tatters, and | 
he was emaciated as if from famine. 

“For heaven’s sake, if you are Christian men, go 
back with me and save them women folks!’ were and ef you’re Christian men, I don’t see how ye can 
the first words we heard him say, as we drew near. | turn yer backs on us.” 

“They’re hidin’ thar in the caion, and don’t dare | 
stir out of it, fer the redskins are all round. They’re | 
starvin’ to death thar. | 








and was tryin’ to run off our 
hosses, we reckoned. 
“Homan had ben tellin’ us 
right along as how thar wa’n’t any 
Injins in them hills, and how a 
man might live as quiet thar as in 
an Ohier dooryard. Ef he’d ben 
a-lyin’ to us, he’s paid fer it. 
“Wal, we got tokiver o’ the wag- 
ons, and stood to our defence. But the Injins didn’t 
press us much. They’d got our hosses. We had the 
wagons ranged along the crick-bank, and, by pilin’ 
up drift stuff and rocks between them, we made a) he had a sister and a little daughter in the company, 
purty good barricade. We had victuals, and could | and he was much worn down by the hardships which 
get to water. The Injins didn’t tackle us thar, but we | he had encountered during the last eight days. 
heard them round, and when it got light, we saw| The creek valley was half a mile wide and had 


SACKETT’S 


| APPEAL, 
mile up this crick and we kin reach ’em to-morrer, so 
be they’re livin’.” 


two or three places up the crick, and they watched | laterally from the red bluffs on either side. Along 
us all the next day from the top of the rocks. | the creek-bed grew dense copses of willow, quaking- 
“They kep’ us thar two days. 


ef I could git by the Injins, to strike fer the trail, | tion, however, to fell a thick hedge of the small 
and try to git halp. 
“And that’s wot I’m here for. We need help bad; about our night-camp. 
Bemis boys, who had been fishing in the creek, dis- 
‘How long ago was this? how long have you been | covered five horses, feeding near the entrance to one 
getting down here?” asked the wagon-master of the side ravines, or small canons, three or four 
“The best part o’ five days, and I’ve had a tough | hundred yards from our camping-place. He supposed 
time on’t, I kin promise ye,” Sackett replied. | them to be Indian ponies and came running to the 
“It’s probably a hundred miles to where they are,” | camp-fire, in considerable excitement. 
the wagon-master remarked. “It would take from| ‘“There’s redskins close by!’ 


Some of ’em are sick, too. | 
They can’t never git out ’thout help.” 
There was a wild and passionate earnestness in 
the man’s words, which, added to his worn and pitia- 

ble condition, rendered his appeal very touching. 

The wagon-master had been listening gravely, fortnight. There’s the danger, too; if we divide up | to feed.” 
with his eyes fixed searchingly on the new-comer; | our company, we are so much the weaker. 
but he shook his head. 

At this final appeal, however, Captain Coombs | ing and the mountains still before us, is a bad out-| Bemis, to reconnoitre, leaving the others at the fire. 
suddenly snatched up his horn, and blew a sharp |look. I’m sorry for these folks; but they’ve played| Oncoming out in sight, we plainly distinguished 
blast—the train signal to stop the wagons, post the | the fool and run their necks into danger with their | the five horses, one a “calico” colored animal, feeding 
rear guard, and go to the head of the train. Ina/eyes open. We must look to our own safety first of | close up to the entrance into the side ravine. They 
few moments over forty armed men had collected | all. That’s how the case stands with us.” | were all five close together. 
about the head wagon. Coombs then spoke briefly: | There was a murmur of approval of this view of | 

“Men,” he said, “you see this stranger. He’s come | the matter through the company. Many of the men | along after us from the fire, and as soon as he saw 
to get help. The case is like this: Three wagons, | had wives and children in the wagons behind; they | the horses, he cried: “That’s my ole mare, ‘Becky’, 
with eleven or twelve people, among them three | were thinking of them rather than themselves. | thet the Injins stole, and them’s all our hosses!”” 
women, are away up among the hills to the north of | “Of course, the safety of the train must be pro-| “They may have got away from the redskins,” 
here. They’ve been attacked by Indians, and are, | vided for, first of all,” Captain Coombs observed. | Bemis suggested. 
this man says, in a bad fix. He asks us for help, | “But there ought to be men here who will make upa| “Or who knows but what your folks up the creek 
and I’ve blowed the horn to see what it’s best to do_ relief-party—what do you say? The train can be may haverecovered their horses, and are now on their 
about it.” moving on every day they’re gone, but go a little| way out, Sackett!” said Captain Haines. “They 

“But how come them three wagons alone so far off slower. I?ll go for one.” may be camped not far off from us here.” 
the ‘trail’, and how come they to be alone, anyway Ten or eleven men stepped forward at once. 


he exclaimed. 


But 


“That mout be so, Cap’n,” Sackett replied, doubt- 

—that’s the question?” inquired an old Iowa man, fully. “Wal, I’ll soon see, anyhow;” and he started 
to go out where the horses were. 

‘Not too fast, now,” cautioned Haines. 

may be a blind, or some trick o’ the redskins. 


named Gibbs. 

“Wal, stranger, the story’s somethin’ like this,” 
replied the new arrival, whom we judged to be a 
Missourian by his speech, and who had already given 
his name as Sackett. 

“We three wagons belonged to a train that come 
out from St. Join March, and passed up the south 
line o’ the ‘trail’, ’tother side o’ the range down yen- 
der, rather over a month ago. But two days’ drive 
this side o’ the Pass we had trouble, and split off. | 


cussion for some minutes. Numbers of the family 

men would not consent that Captain Coombs should 

leave the train, for he of all others was best fitted to 
| conduct it through the Pass and take the command, 
in case of an Indian attack. 

At length, it was agreed to fit out a party of ten, 
including Sackett, and mount the men on the spare 
horses of the train, to go to the relief of the be- 
leaguered emigrants and gold-seekers. 

Fifteen men volunteered, myself among others. 


many voices objected and there was an earnest dis- 


“That 
Keep 


| your eye peeled. Here, Caldwell, you and Bemis 
follow after him and cover him. Be cautious. Nolan 
and I will stand here and watch out.” 

Sackett went out toward the horses, which stood 
near a patch of sage-brush about knee-high. Some- 
thing in their movements, or else the way they kept 

| together, made me think that they might possibly be 


Buenos Ayres, when the attention of the leader was 
called to some curious bones, bleached and whitened, 
that were protruding from the ground. Thinking 
that they might be the remains of some animal un- 
known to the scientific world, a halt was ordered, 
and the natives began the work of excavation. The 
deeper they dug the larger the bones appeared, and 
it was soon evident that they had discovered the 
tomb of some giant of a past age. 


The party crowded about the rapidly growing hole 


uttering cries of wonder and astonishment, and the 
massive bones of a monster animal, as they were laid 
bare, were carefully lifted out, and spread upon the 
grass. 


When all had been removed, and the men were about 


leaving the pit, one of them suddenly sank up to his 
knees in the earth, and found, upon examination, that 
he was slowly disappearing in a huge barrel or caldron- 
like structure, that proved, upon investigation, to be a 
part of still another giant. 
were plied with renewed vigor, and in a very short 
time portions of the wonderful creature were arranged 
upon the plain. 


Shovels and other tools 


Surely it was one of the animal knights of the olden 


time, as it was encased in a coat of mail of wonderful 
structure, so that the soft parts of the animal, when 
alive, were thoroughly protected. 


The head, and, in fact, the body, resembled that of 


an enormous turtle, but examination showed that it 
was a totally different animal, and that the armor was 
formed in a manner very unlike that of these reptiles. 
The back and sides of the body were covered with an 
inflexible sheath made up of innumerable plates, as 
shown in the illustration. 
great feet provided with powerful claws, the tail round 
and ponderous, and from its tip to the head measured 
over thirteen feet. 


The head was massive, the 


In height, it was so tall that the tallest man could 


not see over it, and when alive and moving along, it 
must have appeared like a small house on wheels. 


The reader who is familiar with South American 
animals will perhaps have suspected the nature of 


| this giant, and have seen in its general appearance a 


His voice was husky with emotion as he spoke, for 


them—a dozen or so. We saw their smokes risin’ in| numerous side ravines, or gulches, opening into it | 


Then our folks | asp, and a few pines. Thus far, we had seen no | 
‘lotted on me to crawl down the bed o’ the crick, and, | Indians and no signs of any. We took the precau- | 


quaking-asp trees and thus form a rude stockade | 


While engaged cooking our supper, one of the | 


| 


| eight to ten days to get there and back, perhaps a ‘“They’re in camp and have turned out their cayuses | 


Captain Haines took two men, Big Jimmy Caldwell 
“Then to lose a fortnight, with the season advanc-| and myself, and went through the willows with | 


While we stood looking at them, Sackett came | 


resemblance to the armadillo of to-day. And this is 
what it is—the giant ancestor of the pigmy animal 
so familiar to travellers in South America. 

Imagine this diminutive, inoffensive creature as 
large as a rhinoceros, and some idea may be obtained 
of its appearance as it roamed the pampas in the 
olden time, so many thousand years ago. 

The head was very robust and heavy, protected by 
a heavy plate that fitted against the body armor and 
perfectly protected the great creature from attack. 
The tail was club-shaped, of large size, for a part of 
its length movable, being formed of rings, while the 
tip was formed of a solid piece. These hollow, 
trumpet-shaped tips are used by the natives as horns 
or rude musical instruments. 

In the living forms of armadillos the armor is 
divided into two parts so that the animals when 
alarmed can double themselves up and roll together 
like regular balls, with their feet, tail and head thor- 
oughly protected. In their habits they remind us of 
the moles, as they are burrowers, and often make 
their way underground for considerable distances. 

It seems almost impossible that the great creature 
whose armor is shown in the accompanying cut, 
could have been an underground animal. Yet it had 
enormous fore claws and hind limbs that would have 
been powerful engines in such work. 

If we examine the jaws of this great armadillo, 
that Professor Burmeister calls the Panochthus tuber- 
culatus, we shall find that it was a herbivorous ani- 
mal like the cow and sheep, and perhaps rose on its 
hind legs and tore down small trees and limbs, as 
the megatherium of the same region. 

Not the least astonishing fact in this connection is 
the vast number of these giants that once lived in 
this region. In fact, the Pampas of South America, 
the great level area, or sea of grass, extending nearly 
one thousand miles, is a veritable burying-ground for 
these curious forms, and it has been assumed that in 
former times it was the site of some great arm of the 
sea, in which the bodies of these monsters floated, 
finally sinking and becoming buried and preserved 
for the wonderment of ages to come. 

In referring to this region, Professor Darwin says 
in his journal that these and other remains were so 
numerous that he believed a straight line drawn in 
any direction through the country would cut through 
some skeleton or bones. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the discov- 
ery of the monster armadillo, was the fact that sev- 
eral naturalists have expressed the opinion that 
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are still alive. Such a suggestion would seem| It is unfortunate that this unknown creature | 
preposterous coming from any but a well-known | has never been seen by trustworthy observers, but 
source, and it is Professor Fritz Miiller, the cel- pe it exists there can be no reason to doubt; and | 
ebrated naturalist, who makes it. if we should attempt to construct an animal that | 
The evidence upon which he bases this assertion | could perform such work, it would be something 
is extremely interesting, and seems more like some | like the powerful digging armadillos, or a gigan- 
fabled story of the olden time than a statement of | tic ancestor of the little subterranean Chlamy- 





A GIANT’S ARMOR, 


plain facts. Nevertheless, it is evident that if the dophorus truncatus, or possibly the curious creat- 
great armadillo is extinct, there is some equally ure pictured in the accompanying illustration, 
remarkable creature still living in certain portions that perhaps has outlived the age in which it flour- 
of South America, that has thus far defied ished in such numbers long ago. 

capture. C. F. HoLpEr. 

The story as first told to Professor Miiller was silicon 
wildly extravagant. The natives informed him 
that the minhocao, the native name of the animal, aime osentindy 
was a gigantic earthworm over one hundred feet . As God lives, is mae 
in length; that it ploughed great furrows beneath Hearts are dust, heart’s loves remain, 

ar Heart’s love will meet thee again. 
the ground, and uprooted large trees in its progress ; ieee: 
that it was over fifteen feet in breadth, and cov- 
ered with enormous scales. 

These accounts were at first disregarded by the EUROPEAN POLICE. 
scientist, but finally he heard so much about it Within the past three months, seven wretched 
that he began to think that there must have been women have been murdered in the most crowded 
something in it to have given rise to such tales. parts of London. It is almost certain that every 
Forthwith he began a series of investigations that one of these hideous crimes was committed by the | 
resulted in the following evidence. same person. 

From a gentleman, who lived in the vicinity of But up to the time that this article is written, 
Lages, a town in the highlands of one of the south- no trace of this murderer—one of the most atro- | 
ern provinces of Brazil, and who himself observed cious criminals of modern times—has been se- | 
the trenches made by the minhocao, he learned cured. 


————_~+or—___ —_— 








“The operating force,” says a recent writer, 
—sometimes several hundred strong, — ‘‘assem- 
bles at various points, and at a given moment 
spreads its detachments over every quarter of the 
capital. They sweep through the streets, and, 
like avenging angels, their object seems to be to 
drive forth from Paradise fallen humanity.”’ 

In Vienna the secret detectives are everywhere. 
They are in omnibuses, at street corners, in 
churches and theatres, in railway trains and 
steamboats and hotels. Nothing, it would seem, 
could escape their keen eyes, and no one can pen- 
etrate their disguise. 

Thus it would probably be impossible for such | 
a series of crimes as has shocked and terrified all 
London to be committed in the Austrian metropo- 
lis. Certain it is that almost every crime which 
has been committed in Vienna for fifteen years 
has been promptly succeeded by the capture of 
the criminal. 





—_— ~er — 


SEED. 


“A wonderful thing is a seed— 

The one thing deathless forever! 
The one thing changeless, utterly true— 
Forever old, and forever new, 

And fickle and faithless never. 





“Plant blessings, and blessings will bloom; 
Plant hate, and hate will grow; 

You can sow to-day—to-morrow shall bring 

The blossom that proves what sort of a thing 
Is the seed, the seed that you sow.” 


—The Churchman, 


which are held by the public, was at almost thirty 
per cent. premium. 

There is now no great country of the world 
which is less oppressed by a public debt than is the 
United States, and there is no government which 
has a higher credit. 





ter 


KEEP UP YOUR END. 


“When I was a boy in the lumbering region in 
Maine,” said the old doctor, “the fellow who would 
not hold up his end of the log, but let the weight sag 
on the others, was looked upon with contempt by all 
the camp. Wherever I go now, I think I see logs 
carried; one end held up by hearty, willing hands, 
and the other dropping out of lazy, selfish ones. 

“When I see an old father toiling to give his son 
the education that is to help him through life, and 
the boy yawning over his books, tricking his teach- 
ers, smoking cigarettes and swearing, I feel like 
calling out, ‘For the sake of your own soul, boy, grip 
your end of the log, and hold it up!’ 

“Sometimes I see a man working hard all day, and 
too tired to rest at night, while his wife and daugh- 
ters read novels, embroider, and gossip with women 
as useless in the world as themselves. Do they keep 
up their end of the log? 

“Or, quite as often, it is the wife who stints and 
saves, until her life is barren and bare as a dusty 
road at noonday, while the husband spends his time 
at saloons and pool-rooms. 

“Or I see one bright, courageous member of a 


| family, usually a woman, working, joking, hopeful, 
while the others crawl along, groaning, complaining, 
| dropping every day and hour their burden of poverty, 


THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


On the first day of October the public debt of the | 
United States which draws interest was reduced | 
below the sum of one thousand million dollars. 
The country passed the one thousand million limit 
going in the other direction—that is, when the 
debt was increasing—early in 1864, and in the 
next twenty months more than doubled this sum. | 
Thus, at the end of August, 1865, the interest- | 
bearing debt was two thousand three hundred and | 
eighty-one millions. 

So large an amount of this debt bore a high | 
rate of interest that the average rate upon the | 
whole was more than six and one-third per cent. ; | 
but upon the entire debt—for some four hundred | 
millions more did not draw interest—the average | 
rate was a little less than five and one-half per 
cent. 

In twenty-three years the net debt, which means 
the amount as it would be if all the cash on hand 


| could be applied to paying the debt, has been re- 


duced to eleven hundred and forty millions, while | 
that part which bears interest has been brought 
below one thousand millions. 


disease, toothache, or bad weather on her shoulders. 
She has all of the log to carry. 

“Again, it is a human being for whom God has 
done much in birth, rank, education, friends, who, 
for the love of a glass of liquor or pack of cards, 


| allows his life to drop into the slough. St. Paul bids 


him ‘work’ out his own salvation, and I feel like tell- 
ing him to hold up his own end of the log.” 

What does our reader think of the doctor’s homely 
lesson? What is his burden in life? Somebody 
shares it with him; no man bears his load alone. 
Does he carry his part with hearty good-will? Or 
does he drop it on weak and willing shoulders? 


— +o — 
FROM LITTLE TO GREAT. 


Many years ago, an invalid lady whose home was 
in the country, visited a large city near which she 
lived, on a sultry August day. She had business in 


| some of the smaller streets and alleys and was 


appalled at the number of pale, puny and sick babies 
in their mothers’ arms who were literally dying for a 
breath of fresh air. What could she do? 

“I cannot save all,” she said, “but I may save 
one. There is room for a mother and her child at 
home.” 

She took the one mother and her child to her 


He is still free, probably in the very Moreover, there is not a single bond now bear- | country-house, kept them for a fortnight, and then 


that the unknown animal was first seen near that vicinity of his crimes, and able to add other | ing interest which was in existence in 1865. The | took them home and brought others. Her neighbors 


place by Francisco de Amaral Varella. murders to those already committed. 
He was walking along the banks of the river! The failure to find him appears to show that the 

Rio das Caveiras, when he suddenly came upon a | London police—and especially the detective por- 

creature unlike anything he had ever seenor heard tion of it—is inefficient. While it is true that the 


rates of interest, insomuch that the annual inter- 
est on the debt, as it stood on October 1 of this 
year, is only forty-one and a half million,—less | 


| whole debt has been refunded at much lower | followed her example. The next summer the num- 


ber of children entertained amounted to hundreds; 
the next, thousands. 

Another woman, who lived inthe cityand had no 
money to give, was vexed that she could not help in 


of. It was of large size; so large, indeed, that he Whitechapel district, where four of the crimes | than one-third what it was in 1865,—and an aver- | this most gracious charity. 


feared to attack it alone; but when he returned | were committed, is patrolled by the police, and is | 
with assistance, it had disappeared, but had left a | supplied besides with a force of officers stationed | 
very remarkable trail behind it in the form of a | at fixed points, there is no such supervision of the | 
trench, apparently formed by its claws. 
A few days later another trench was found on | as to make detection easy. 
the other side of the town several miles distant, The detective department, indeed, is declared by 
from the first. It was followed for some distance, the London papers to be in a state of muddled 
and traced to the roots of a large tree beneath confusion; while the supreme head of the police, | 
which it disappeared. This statement was cor- | the Home Secretary, is described as unfit for his | 
roborated also by a civil engineer who stated that office, and as obstinately refusing to off: a reward | 
the trenches were so numerous about the marsh | for the capture of the murderer. 
through which the River Marombas ran, that they | The°condition of the police, and the system of | 
interfered greatly with the success of his work. protecting the community, is very different in the | 
They followed the general course of the river, continental countries. It is, perhaps, safe to say | 
occasionally disappearing in it. that such a series of crimes, committed by one 
A gentleman named Antonio Branco, whose man, could not have taken placein Berlin, Vienna, 
plantation was situated on a branch of the Rio St. Petersburg or Paris. In those cities, it is not 
dos Cachorras, had perhaps the best view of the only the vigilance of a highly trained police, and 
trail or trenches. the keen scent of experienced detectives, which 
Returning with his family to his home, after a ensure safety. There is, in addition, a minute 
journey, he found the freshly made trenches of | supervision over every street, house and person. 
the animal, the road being upturned as if a gigan- The French police system is, no doubt, less strict 
tic mole had passed beneath it. The breadth of under the Republic than it was under the Empire, 
these furrows was a little over four feet, and after since the Empire had to guard itself against plots 


the trench was made, the water left the brook- and conspiracies, as well as against ordinary | 


bed, and flowed in the trench instead. crime. Yet the Paris police of to-day show them- 
Sometimes the trench was on the surface, but selves far more prompt in the capture of criminals 

more generally it was just beneath it, and often than do those of London. 

directly beneath the bed of the brook. Several Perhaps the best example of a thoroughly effec- 

small pine-trees were uprooted in its passage, one tive police system is that which watches over the 

of them being deprived of its bark, and consider- citizens of Vienna. This is partly because, in 

ably torn, evidently by some powerful animal. Austria, the government has greater power of in- 
When the report of this animal’s work reached terference with private persons and property than 

Curitiba, hundreds of persons made excursions | is the case in England. 

to the spot, to see for themselves. The flooded The police rules require that the identity of 


not a few witnesses stated that they saw the water | lished, with age, nationality, personal description 

boil; many who remained in the neighborhood | and destination. The stranger, on reaching the 

heard peculiar grinding and rumbling noises in| city, is offered a ticket in blank, on which he 

the earth at night; and as new trenches were | is obliged to give a very full description of him- 

afterward found there, it was supposed to have self. 

been the underground monster on its travels. Residents of Vienna are placed under equally 
This account, it should be remembered, was stringent rules. They must report to the police | 


given Professor Miiller by Branco and hfs son, | every time they leave the city, every time they | 


who were eye-witnesses. change residence, and every time a person is added 
The appearance of the animal in the Province | to or departs from the household. 

of Parana created great excitement. It was first; The porter is really made a sort of police spy, 
reported by a planter, who was aroused one night | for he may be called up and questioned at any 
by a crashing sound near at hand. On the follow- | time as to the doings of the inmates of the house. 
ing morning he found that a large piece of land Keepers of hotels, also, may in like manner be 
on the side of a hill had been undermined by called upon to give an account of their guests, and 
great trenches, that finally led to a plateau, over | are at all times subject to police visits and exami- 
which they could easily be traced to a small | nations. 

stream, that ultimately found its way into the| The police have full authority to make raids at 
River Papagaios. any time, on any specified quarter of the city. 


| est on the bonds. The question what new arrange- 
| ment shall be made between the Government and 
| the companies, since the bonds cannot be met at 
| maturity by the companies, is now before Con- 
| gress. 


| thousand dollars outstanding in “refunding cer- 


marsh was supposed to conceal the animal, and | every stranger who enters Vienna shall be estab- tificates,” which are to be converted into four per 
| cent. bonds. 


| possession of the public. 


| after expenses and interest are paid, the Treasury 
Department buys Government bonds, and cancels 


age of less than four and one-fifth per cent. upon | 
the principal. 
There now stand on the books of the Treasury | 


as the public is concerned, there are only three | 
classes, as will be explained. On October 1 there | 
were outstanding two hundred and twelve and a} 
third million bonds bearing four and a half per | 
cent., six hundred and ninety-three and a half | 
jnillions bearing four per cent., and sivtv-four | 
and two-thirds millions of Pacific Railroaa six | 
per cents. 

Both the four and a half and the four per cent. | 
bonds were issued to provide means for paying | 


| war bonds which drew six per cent. interest, and | 


for resuming specie payments. Both these classes | 
of bonds are ‘“‘redeemable” after a fixed date, but, 
under the terms of the bonds, are never payable. | 
That is, the Government has the right to pay the 
principal of four and a half per cents. after 
September 1, 1891, and four per cents. after July 1, 
1907, but it has fixed no time when it promises to 
pay off the bonds. 

The Pacific Railroad six per cents. are bonds 
issued to several Pacific Railroad companies. The | 
companies themselves were originally expected to 
pay both principal and interest of these bonds. 
As a matter of fact the Government pays the inter- 


There is a sum of about one hundred and thirty 


The ‘‘:avy pension fund” of four- 
teen millions, drawing three per cent., is held by 
| the Government itself, and none of. it is in the 
These two items are the 
fourth and fifth classes of interest-bearing debt 
referred to above. 

At present, and until the autumn of 1891, the 
Government cannot pay any of its interest-bearing 
debt. As it must employ the excess of revenue 


them. 

Although the rate of interest is very low, the 
demand for securities of the high character of 
| Government debt is sufficient to carry the market 
| price of the bonds to a large premium. In the 
| middle of October four and’a half per cent. bonds 


“T can, at least, tell others of it,” she said. She 
wrote an account of it for a New York newspaper. 
A third woman, possessed of great wealth, sent a 


houses in the worst parts of the squalid district | only five classes of interest-bearing debt. So far | thousand dollars to the editor with the request that 


he should open a fund for this noble purpose. The 
Fresh Air charity was the result. The various organ- 
izations throughout the United States for the re- 
moval of poor children from the poisonous air of the 
cities to the country have grown out of this first 
attempt of a single weak woman to save one dying 
baby. 

During the last two years the charity has taken 
root in England and on the continent. No one but 
God knows how many lives have been saved by it. 

If the woman who thought of it on that torrid day 
as she passed, sick and weary, through the slums, had 
decided, “I cannot save all, why should I trouble my- 
self with one?” how many lives that might have 
been saved would have been lost! 





— —s 
MASTERY OVER FEAR. 


It would be interesting to know how many cour- 
ageous people are really apprehensive and cowardly 
at heart. Many a recklessly brave soldier has con. 
fessed that he went to battle quaking with a fear 
perhaps as overwhelming as that which prompted 
the deserter to flight. The great difference between 
them was that of moral tibre. The one was of stuff 
stern enough to ensure his fidelity; the other was 
craven, body and soul. 

Mere hardihood of feeling is simply an affair of 
the nerves. A person may be endowed with it, or he 
may not, and consequently his only responsibility 
lies in nobility of action. 

A lady who had preserved an absolute calmness of 
demeanor during a night of great danger at sea, was 
afterwards complimented on her courage. 

“Did I really behave well?” she asked, in some 
surprise. 

“Like a heroine. When those hysterical women 
screamed, you didn’t open your lips, and you only 
moved to make them more comfortable.” 

“T am glad,” she replied, with a sigh of relief. “I 
was so beside myself with fear, that you wouldn’t 
surprise me if you said I screamed, too. I actually 
looked in the glass the first thing next morning, to 
see if my hair had turned white.” 

“But how did you manage to conceal your fear?” 

“Oh, I kept saying to myself, ‘Remember, you are 
not to make a fuss.’ I set my mind on that.” 

‘‘What sort of a man makes the bravest soldier?” 
asked some one of an old officer who had often been 
tried by danger and was never found wanting. 

“Well,” he responded, after some thought, “I should 
say it is the man who keeps the steadiest grip on 
himself.” 

Very few people, indeed, have a sufficiently high 
estimate of the power of mind over matter, in mo- 





| were at something more than eight per cent. pre- 
| mium, while each of the other two classes of bonds, 


ments of danger. A young woman—one of the 


modern young women who do not hesitate to ex- 
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press an opinion—does not think that boys are, by 
nature, more courageous than girls. For she says: 

“It is a recognized tradition that men are to be 
brave, and so, when they are afraid, they say noth- 
ing about it. Woman may scream without forfeiting 
her good name; therefore she allows herself that 
privilege.” 

This young philosopher’s logic may be defective, 
but it points to the very evident fact that, while any 
one may be conscious of fear, it is only the coward 
who allows it to obtain the mastery of his actions. 


—~+~>— 
REPENTANT. 


A lady whose father was a United States Senator 
in the time of Henry Clay, tells a pleasing incident | 
of that great statesman’s kindness of heart, and of | 
the winning way he had with children, who felt 
themselves irresistibly drawn toward him. 

The lady was then a girl of about thirteen years, | 
and was staying at the hotel in which Mr. Clay had 
rooms in Washington. Her father and Mr. Clay | 
were opposed to each other politically, and the little 
girl supposed that they must naturally despise each 
other personally. Accordingly, she took delight in | 
saying childish, unkind things about Mr. Clay. 

She learned many of the doggerel rhymes of which | 
every political campaign is prolific, rhymes in which | 
candidates for office are held up to ridicule. These 
songs she sang spitefully in the presence of her 
young associates, who were friendly to Mr. Clay. 
What was, therefore, her amazement when her | 
father came walking into their little hotel parlor one | 
evening arm-in-arm with Mr. Clay! 

“My dear,” he said to her, ‘‘this is Mr. Clay.” 

“T am always glad to make friends with the chil- 
dren,” said Mr. Clay, as he took his unknown enemy | 
by the hands, and sat down by her side. 

Her father was called from the room for a few 
minutes, and during that time Mr. Clay completely | 
won his enemy over by his kindness and charm of | 
manner, and when he left her, to talk with her | 
father, she watched him with adoring eyes. | 

Then her conscience suddenly smote her, as she 
recalled all the unkind things she had said about Mr. 
Clay, who was now to her the personification of all | 
that was good and great. 

She recalled those doggerel lines with shame and | 
regret. Being a very conscientious little girl, she 
felt that she must make all the reparation within her | 
power for what she felt was a great wrong. She 
therefore followed him into the hall when he went 
away, and, going shyly and tearfully forward, said: 

“Mr. Clay—I—I”— 

He turned around and said, kindly, 
dear, what is it?” 

“Why,—I—I’ve been a very—very—naughty girl 
indeed! I—I’ve said awful things about—about— | 
you, but I’ll never, never say them again!” and she 
began to weep, while Mr. Clay said: 

“And what have you said?” 

“Oh, I’ve sung dreadful songs about you—that 
awful one that says: 

_ “*O Henry Clay, 


You'd better go home, 
And there you'd better stay.’ 








“Well, my 


“And”? — 

Tears choked her utterance, and, to her surprise, 
Mr. Clay, instead of smiting her to the ground, burst 
into laughter. From that day to the end of his life 
the penitent offender and Mr. Clay were the warm- 
est friends. 


+r 
PRECEDENCE. 


The table of precedence is more interesting to the 
fashionable world of London than the multiplication 
table. A man values the privilege of going into a 
dining-room before another, because it exhibits him | 
as entitled to priority of consideration. 

A similar vanity is shown by the Pondicherry vul- 
ture in its intercourse with the Bengal vulture. The | 
two birds resemble each other in their habits, and in | 
size. But whenever the Pondicherry scavenger 
descends upon a carcass on which a crowd of Bengal 
vultures are feeding, they retire until he is satisfied. 
He for some reason has the precedence. | 

The struggles for precedence among the native | 
chiefs of India are often amusing. One of the insti- 
tutions of the country is the durbar, the name given 
to the open court which a ruler holds for all who may 
have business to transact with him. The chiefs who 
attend the durbar sit in the order of their rank, and | 
a superior chief sees to it that no chief of an inferior | 
rank is placed nearer to the ruler than himself. 

At the beginning of the mutiny, Captain Nixon, in 
command of the Bhurtpore troops, was obliged to 
hold a durbar frequently. None but the most ordi- 
dary topics were discussed, and the greater part of 
the time was spent in passing compliments. 

At one of these durbars, by an oversight, the num- 
ber of chairs placed for the native chiefs was too 
small. One more chair was needed. Two chiefs of 
the lowest rank had, therefore, to place themselves 
on the same seat. They were fat, and the chair was 
small. The two were not friendly, and each kept a 
watch, lest the other should push him off. 

Captain Nixon spoke to one of them, who, in re- 
plying, leaned forward, according to etiquette. His 
companion took advantage of his doing so to get a 
little more room for himself. The other was annoyed, 
but tried not to show it, while conversing with Cap- 
tain Nixon, and endeavoring to maintain his balance. 

To the Englishmen, the scene was so ludicrous 
that they had great difficulty in restraining their | 
laughter. But neither the chiefs nor the native spec- | 
tators betrayed by sign or look that they saw any- | 
thing amusing in the situation. 








+Or 
EVIDENT LIKENESS. 

Dr. Hook, a celebrated Yorkshire vicar, was not a 
handsome man. An old acquaintance says of him, 
“The boy, Walter Farquhar Hook, might almost 
have been described as one of those on whom nature 
is said to have tried her ’prentice hand.” 

He was very fond of commenting on his own ugli- 
ness, and repeated with great amusement, some of | 
the “left-handed compliments” he had received. A 
little girl was one day told to “‘go and kiss Dr. Hook.” | 
She looked at him, hesitated, and exclaimed: ‘Tell 
mamma to go and kiss him first!’ | 

Like the kings who are afraid of being poisoned, 





| does not conform to the rules in the circular. 


| them lot! 


, fore the artist. 


she preferred that some one else should first experi- 
ment with the nauseous draught. 

On another occasion the good vicar saw a little girl 
looking attentively into his face. “Well, my dear,” 
said he, “I don’t think you’ve seen me before.” 

“Oh yes, I have.” 

‘*Where?” 


“I saw you the other day, climbing up a pole, and 
I gave you a bun.” 


ed 


PRIZES FOR SHORT STORIES. 


The Publishers of THE COMPANION have on 
three occasions offered large prizes for the best 
stories, The success of this policy induces them to | 
make another offer, more liberal than ever before. 
NINE PRIZEs, amounting to 


Five Thousand Dollars, 
| will be distributed as follows : 
Boys’ Stories. 
| $1,000 for the Best Short Story for Boys. 
$500 for the Boys’ Story second in merit. 
$250 for the Boys’ Story third in merit. 
Girls’ Stories. 
$1,000 for the Best Short Story for Girls. 
$500 for the Girls’ Story second in merit. 
$250 for the Girls’ Story third in merit. 
Stories of Adventure. 
$1,000 for the Best Short Story of Adventure. 
$500 for the Adventure Story second in merit. 
$250 for the Adventure Story third in merit. 
All Stories sent in competition must be received 
by us before June 1, 1889. 
Send a two-cent stamp for Circular, giving full 
directions, to 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
Boston, MAss. 
No story will be entered for the competition which 








Companion Sent Free. 


To any one who subscribes in the months of 
November and December, and sends us $1.75, we | 
will send the Companion free from the time the 
subscription is received by us to January Ist, 1889, | 
and for a full year from that date. | 

| 
| 





HARD, BUT RIGHT. 


“If you wish to choose from two things the right | 
one, it will never be the easy one, but that which re- 
quires from you the most effort.” Thus wrote a Ger- 
man, and a German mother says that the sentiment | 
has been confirmed by her own experience. While | 
admitting that, as in all general rules, there are ex- 
ceptions to the statement, she adds that she has 
never known a violation of it to go unpunished, or 
obedience to it to be unrewarded. The reward may 
come late, but it will come. 


One night this mother remained at home, and re- 
linquished a gay entertainment, for the sake of a 
slightly ailing child. That night a fire broke out in 
the house, and she was the first to notice it. Effort 
and promptness confined the fire to one room. 

“Thank God, I was at home!’ exclaimed the 

rateful mother, as she pressed her child to her 
eect, after the fire had been subdued. 

At another time this mother was going throu “ 
the garden with a dish of stonebenion, which 8 
had ust picked. 

“Mamma! mamma!” cried her little daughter 
from a distance. 

The mother’s first eg oy was to put down the 
dish, and see what ailed the child; but then she said 
to herself that the little one often called on her with- 
out any particular reason, and her big brother and 
sister were near her. 

“Go to Martha! I am busy now, but I’ll come di- 
rectly !’’ called back the mother. 

The little one obediently went to her sister, and 
five minutes after the mother returned. She found 
that a malicious “Been ¢ fly, creeping under the 
child’s dress, had been crushed on the skin, and 
raised painful blisters. A physician was called, but 
a week passed before the painful wound healed. 

The mother wept bitter tears of repentance, for if | 
she had returned when called, and removed the insect | 
from the dress while living, no blister would have 
been raised. | 

tiles | 


INDIGNANT. 


Home truths are bitter to the palate, even when | 
spoken in love, but they are a wholesome tonic and 
should be swallowed without a wry face. The wrath 
of the Archbishop of Granada was great, when Gil 
Blas, in obedience to a special injunction, warned 
him that his sermons began to lack in force. 


“Now, please tell me exactly what you think of my 
story,” said an ambitious young woman to a friend 
to whom she had been reading the story in question. 
“T have perfect confidence in your judgment, and if 
you tell me the story is a failure I shall elieve it.” 

“Well,” replied the friend, resolved to be perfectly 
frank, “Tam sorry to say that the story is a failure. 
It has no plot and is lacking in’”— 

“Sir!” interrupted the young woman, haughtily, 
“do you want to insult me?” and out she walked, 
furious over a simple truth. 


+r — 
HOW HE COULD ’ELP. 


Sketching from nature evidently affords an oppor- 
tunity for learning something of human nature also. 
An artist narrates, in London Society, an incident in 
his experience, which shows how much one boy 
appreciated the difficulties of art. 


One day, after he had taken away a boy from a 
country village, and sent him to London as a servant, 
another lad, a sleek, fat-faced creature, approached 
him, and said, deferentially : 

“Ah, sir, I wish I had got young Fred’s berth with 
Couldn’t you give me a chance?” 

“What can you do?” 

“Clean boots and knives and forruks, run on er- 
rands,”—then, symbolizing the action of a house. 
painter with horizontal, then perpendicular strokes, 
and lastly with a series ‘of circular flourishes,—*’elp 





| 2 West 14th St., 





vou at that ’ere,” and he pointed to the picture be- 


That little tickling in your throat indicates ca- 

tarrh, which is cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. [Adv, 
eae 3 

Burnett’s Cocoaine.—A PERFECT DRESSING FOR 
THE Hair.—The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form a large 
proportion of deodorized COCOA-NUT OIL, prepared 
expressly for this purpose. No other compound possesses 
the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions of the human hair. It is conceded by all who 
have used it to be the best and cheapest Hair Dressing in 
the World. (Adv, 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 


BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, President. 
The Institute offers courses, each of four years’ 
pap leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Civil, Mechanical, Mining and Electrical En 
gineering, Architecture, emistry, Natural 
History, Physics, and General Studies 
For catalogue and information address 
JAMES P. MUNROE, Secretary. 


“FROM YEAR 
YEAR.” 


J. Pauline Sunter’s charm- 
ing Calendar book for 1889. 
ars of Artistic Color 
an Monochrome, Silver 
cord and tassels— 























mailed free for fifty cents. 
RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, 
298 Broadway, N.Y. 
A most appro — 
gift is Tender and 
a “treasury of the best eee 
poems in the English lan- 
guage.” Selected by the 
editor of ‘*Quiet our, ”? etc. New edition now 
ready. Cloth, $1.00; cloth full gilt, #1.50; half- 
calf, $2.50 ; full morocco, $3.50. Spec $1 edition for 
clergymen, containing steel-plate Marriage certificate, 
at same prices. For sale by all booksellers, or sent, 
ost-paid, on recut of price by GEO. . ELLIS, 
ub) isher, 141 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
A NEW PHASE OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
The “KODAK” 
e Camera. 
Loaded for 100 instantaneous views. ANY- 
BODY can use it. Price, $25.00. Send for descriptive 
circulars. When writing mention the Fouth’s Comp. 
The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Oo. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
SKETCHES BY 
Corre gel and wong -4 masters, dn the collection ae 
chased urope, on. James Bowdoin, at the be- 
ae ‘ot the kB. conta have been reproduce 
or the first time by the PHO RAV RE PR 
ESS. Price of the set of twenty ra an Lo 
cae $5.00 post-paid. Single copies, 25 cents. Address, 
Librarian Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 
i EWANDO’S 
17 Temple Place, Boston. 
New York. 









pr 
curled, 
cleansed or 
dyed. 


FRENCH DYEING P k CLEANSING 


LACES SKILFULLY ‘CLE EAN 
PRICE-LIST Sent FREE. Goods Sent DBYED MAIL LA “ERPS. 
GARMENTS CLEANS —g 
FINEST. WORK sy 
Branch offices and Soames oe “al ae cities in the East. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


Christmas Selections, containing new Carols, 


preceded by an Instruc- 
tive Responsive Exercise. Price, 5cts. each, or 50 cts. a 
dozen, by mail, post-, <id. $4 a hundred, by express, 
a A Christ Service, by J. E. 
hristmas Service, 

Good Will to Men. Hall, consisting of Res on- 
= Readings, interspersed with new Carols wr tten 
jally for use = th the readings. Price same as 

or hristmas Selectio a Cee iaaiai 
ristmas Cantata. 
The New Santa Claus. by H. Butterworth and 
z R. Murray. Words and music all that could be desired. 
$ perfect gem. Easily peepenes. eg no scenery, 

Pr 


~~ by ~— Chelan 
Cata’ onne ¢ stmas Musi 
THE JO CH CoO., 1 
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[NSURANCE 7 
@OMPANY. 


ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA. 
Largest in the World. 











ALSO ISSUES THE 
BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 
Pays Policy-Holders 
B=z,O0O A DAT. 








A DAINTY CIFT | 


| 


Only $1.00 for this “Little Beauty.” 
“ Weighs from 
02 f0 4 Ibs, 












This Steel- ~Bearing Saneteeen Little Secale with 
Brass Scoop is nicely Japanned, and is just the thing for 
House, Store or Shop. We will send one only, by Ex- 

ress, to any person sending us $1.00 (not 34 its Value). 
Satalogue of 1,000 articles sent free. 
Address CHICAGO SCALE co., Chicago, Il. 


The WONDERFUL 


Wace Lupine cin 


mbining a Parlor, 
Tavalid 





Maat i 
or COUCH gree orice 
- 


: Bog! 
Fancy Carpet Folding Reed one mattan guains and 
TRICYC nn} 4 


CSSiPEDES anc and CSECF BROPEL 
ALL KINDS OF APPLIANCES FOR INVALIDS. 
BABY COACHES 


Over {00 different designs. 
Our Patent Automatic Brake on all Car. 
stages, 8 Tee, wee Ceeentinned 
ling; by placi: our orders 

irect with the eeheun pon can save 
several profits, Our slashing prices 
and special Bargains will astonish 
you, Goods under a guarantee 


LAN) 
and delivered fre WG 
United States, viet Send stamp for Q vA “N9 
Catalogue, and state class of goods you wish 


URC MFC. CO. 


145 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


















THE NEW MODEL 
CRANDALL TYPE-WRITER. 


Unequalled for speed, accuracy, and durability 
Writing in plain sight, even to last letter. Change of 
type in five seconds. Alignment can never change. 
nd for illustrated catalogue and price-list to 
IRELAND-BENEDICT CO. Limited, 
Sole Agents, Binghamton, New York. 
New York Office. 1 157 a 











CHRISTMAS. 


Will soon be here, and any 
person intending to order 
Holiday Gifts from the 
Youth’s Companion Pre- 
|mium List should do so 
| without delay. Please look 
over this List very care- 
‘fully. It contains a descrip- 
| tion of a THOUSAND and 
ONE articles that will make 
ELEGANT and USEFUL 
Christmas Gifts. 


SAVE THE POSTAGE. 


Ask your friends to join 
with you in ordering Holi- 
day Gifts from the Premium 
List. By sending the goods 
to one address by express, 
it will save you the exces- 
sive postage charges. 
Publishers Yeuth’s Companion. 





WE MAKE A SPECIALTY 
of a Mammoth Stamping 
Outfit, Acme All- Clamp 
Skate, Ideal Magic Lan- 
tern, Photograph Outfit, 
Scroll Saw, House-keep- 
ers’ Outfits, Little Store 
Keepers’ Outfit, Steam En- 
gine and Steam Locomo- 
tive, Beautiful Jumeau 
Pattern Doll, Art Material, 
Books, Bags, and Games. 


ALSO HOUSEHOLD 
Articles, Silver Ware, 
Rolled-Gold Jewelry, Solid 
Gold Rings, Toys, Musical 
Instruments, Pocket- 
Books, Toilet Articles, 
Plush Goods and Watches, 
and many other Articles. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





AWARD OF PRIZES. 


On the first of last July we offered two Prizes for the two best Photographs taken with our Harvard Photo- 


graph Outfit. 
graphs. 
Ist Prize, $20.00 Watch, to N. S. Burnett, Oneonta, N. 


In response to this offer we received a large number of unusually fine and well-executed Photo- 
After a careful examination of the same the Judges finally awarded the Prizes as follows: 


Y. 


2d Prize, $15.00 Watch, to Frank M. Perry, Boston, Mass. 
HONORABLE MENTION. The following isa list of those who particularly deserve commendation for 


the excellence of their work: Thomas Howard, Osceola, N.Y. 


rison, E. Saginaw, Mich.: 
Cordova, Santa Fe, N. M.; W. T. Shepard, Pensacola, 


Allen, E. Stroudsburg, Pa.; Conrad Paltz, Maulins Station, N. Y.; Ed. L. Moore, Glenwood, Mass.; 


Barron S. Partridge, Newton Centre, Mass. ; 


; Guy M. Whipple, Danvers, Mass.; Seymour J. Har- 
Fred P. Haywood, Neponset, Mass.; J. F. 
Fla.; Ralph D. Mershon, Zanesville, Ohio; Willie E. 
Otis E. 


Northup, Southbridge, Mass.; Tommy Phillips, Chippewa Falls, Wis.; Lester C, Longwell, Kilbourne, Ohio; 
Charles 8. Moser, Uniontown, Pa.; George Smisor, Fonda, Iowa; J. F. Lamson, Columbus, Kan.; Alex 8S. Wel- 


bourn, Jacksonville, Ill.; 


PERRY MASON 


Publishers Youth's Companion. 


J. M. Atwater, New Haven, Conn. 


& CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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NOVEMBER 
Th. 8. Cortez entered Mexico, 1519. 
Fr. 9. Great Fire in Boston, 1872. 
Sa. 10. Pilgrims anchored at Provincetown, 1620. 
Su. 11. Massacre of Cherry Valley, 1778. 
Mo. 12. Sherman's “March to the Sea” began, 1864. 
Tu. 13. Provisional Articles of Peace Signed, 1783. | 
We. 14. Charles Carroll, “the Last Signer,” died, 1832. 





For the Companion. | 
LIFE’S VOYAGE. 


Two little children, at dawn of day, 
Laughing and romping in merry play, 

In the pleasant springtime weather; 
The brooklet murmurs close at their feet, 
And the birds in the tree-tops, and buttercups sweet, 
Nod and glance in the waters fleet, 

And they sing and dance together. 

Oh, swift are the hours, 
And gay are the flowers, 

In childhood’s sunshine blowing; 
And the heavens are bright 
With a sapphire light, 

And the days in a whirl are going. 


A youth and a maid ‘neath the noonday sun, 
Talk of the new life for them begun, 

In the pleasant summer weather; 
The lilies bend down low at their feet, 
And the roses breathe out odors sweet, 
And their lips full oft in true love meet, 

And their lives flow on together. 

Oh, sweet are the flowers 
In Love’s golden bowers, 
When happy hearts are beating; 
And bright are the skies, 
Where Love dre wning lies, 
And the weeks in a dream are fleeting. 


A man and a woman, at close of day, 
Wander along through the forest gray, 
In the golden autumn weather: 
The leaves are rustling down at their feet, 
And the branches above them in arches meet, 
But no new joys their tired eyes greet, 
And they wander on together. 
Oh, tranquil the ways 
Of our latter Pa 
When the sweet, sad winds are blowing; 
And the skies bend low, 
With their clouds of snow, 
And the months are serenely going. 


Two narrow graves in the moonbeam’s light, 
Clad in soft robes of purest white, 
In the snowy wintry weather; 
The river flows on dark at their feet, 
And the snowflakes above them gently beat, 
Yet not one sound does their deaf ears greet, 
And they dream and repose together. 
Oh, happy at last, 
From the world’s cold blast, 
Side by side in their graves they’re lying; 
Life here is done, | 


Life there begun, | 
| 





And the years are swiftly flying. 
E. J. JENKINS. 
+o 





For the Companion. 
“OUR JENNY.” 


A traveller on one of the great railway trunk | 
lines last summer observed a young woman, who 
sat near him, rise to leave the train, when it | 
stopped in a large town. The conductor and | 
brakeman hurried to help her from the car, and | 
when she stood on the platform, every trainman | 
and employé present, from the station-master to 
the black porter, welcomed her with a smile and 
lifted hat. 

The traveller, struck by the marked respect, 
and even affection, in their manner, looked closely 
at the girl as the train rolled by. She was not 
very young, was plainly dressed; she was slightly 
lame; but she had a homely, sweet, womanly 
face. 

‘“‘Who is that?” he asked a brakeman. 
daughter of some railway official ?” 

“That ?’’ said the man, with kindling face. 
“That is our Jenny.” 

“Our Jenny's” story, as told to the traveller, 
was briefly this: She was the daughter of an 
officer of the road. She had been an invalid from 
birth. On the journeys which she was compelled 
to make on the trains, the men in charge, touched 
with pity, were very kind and gentle to the weak 
and crippled child. It was her one contact with 
the outer world, and their kindness filled her 
heart with gratitude to them. 

A few years ago she recovered almost entirely 
from the disease which had so long made her help- 
less in a sudden and unexpected way. She be- 
lieved the improvement to be by God’s special 
interposition in her favor, and vowed to give her 
life to His service. 

It was natural that she should think of her 
friends, the trainmen, and try to bring them to 
Him. She gave them books, visited their wives, 
knew every child and baby, and taught them to 
love her. 

She did what she could to help each man to | 


“The 





| are very beautifully executed, and make 


sincere man or woman who trusts in Christ, and 
who knows a human being who does not trust in 
Him. 


+o, 
ALASKA TOTEMS. 


Among the most curious sights in Alaska are the 
Indian totems—lofty, carved posts, often thirty or 
forty feet high, of pine or cedar logs, sometimes 
four feet in diameter, laboriously wrought out to 
represent the ancestral crests and rude coats-of-arms 


| of the chiefs and wealthy men of the tribe. These 
| totem posts are peculiar to the tribes of the North- 
| west coast, though something resembling them is 
| found among the South Sea Islanders. One, and 
| sometimes two, of these wooden pillars are erected 


in front of a chief’s house, over which they tower 


|and seem to keep watch and ward, like guardian 


genii. 


The carving is grotesque and startling in its sav- 
age imagery. In addition to distorted human faces, 
the heads of bears, ravens, frogs, wolves and beavers 
are frequently represented, rampant, or engaged 
in combat with each other. 

Where there are two posts before a single house, 
the design is to celebrate the lineage of both the 
male and female heads of the household; or, in 
other words, to give the pedigree of both the chief 
and his squaw. The posts are thus literally genea- 
logical trees, and are to be read from the top down- 
ward. 

Thus, the carved head of a chief at the top of a 
pillar over the head of a bear, which, in turn, is | 
over a frog, while the frog is over an eagle, would 
record that this chief was descended from a family | 
whose heraldic totem, or crest, was a bear, and that 
in the previous generation there had been an alliance 
with the frog family, and so on down the post. 

The setting up of a totem post was a social event 
of importance. It was ushered in by — pottaches 
(gifts), feasts, and the ceremonies peculiar to the 
Indians, and it will surprise no one to be told that 
the tyee (chief) who thus celebrated his pedigree, 
usually found the expenses mounting up to a large | 
sum. | 

As to the origin of the custom, little can be learned. 
Both the Tlinkat and Chilkat tribes, as also the 
Haidas of Queen Charlotte’s Islands, have their 
totem posts, and the practice has not yet wholly | 
ceased. At Fort Wrangell the writer was shown one 
raised so late as 1876. 

At the same village are also to be seen three rude 
log sarcophagi, each of which is surmounted by a 
large carved figure representing the bear, the whale 
and the otter respectively. These heraldic beasts 
are, no doubt, the totems of the chiefs whose bodies 
are interred within. 

Certain students of Indian lore have attempted to 
establish an Indian mythology upon the evidence of 
these totem posts, associated with religious worship ; 
but from all that can be learned, it seems more prob- 
able that the totem posts are merely a means of com- 
memorating ancestry and ancestral exploits. 

Considered as an effort on the part of savages 
to establish genealogical records, they are interest- 
ing relics of aboriginal skill. 

Fac-similes of these totem posts are now wrought 


| in slate stone, on a small scale, by the Haidas, and 


sold to Alaska tourists. Some of these toy totems 
retty bric- 
a-brac for mantel adornment. They are sold at prices 
ranging from five to twenty dollars each. 
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child as tenderly as a father could have done. Half- 
way up the stairs, she kissed him. 

At the head of the stairs, she said: ‘‘Now, you’ve 
got to kiss me, too.” 


reached the foot of the stairs again the man had 
tears in his eyes. 

Ever since that day he has been a changed man, 
and no prisoner gives less trouble than he. Perhaps 
he has a little Katie of his own. No one knows, for 





quickly wrought by a cRild proves that there is a way 
by which even he may be reached—perhaps rescued 
from destruction. 


— ~or = 
For the Companion. 

THE CHITTERIN’ SPARROWS. 

nee eee aaron aaa 


Noo here, noo there, noo pickin’ croombs 
Frae aff the groond? 


The Faither kens ilk wee bird, chiel; | 


is ee is on them a’; 
He gi’es them food, an’ when ane dees 
He marks its fa’. 


Ye're worrit wi’ your trooble, chiel, 
t grie’s ye sair, I see. B 
Mayna these wee-bit birdies bring 
Comfort tae thee? 


The sparrows’ chitter an’ your cry 
Baith reach the Faither’s ear, 
An’ as He kens aboot their need 
e kens yours, dear. 


I canna say hoo *twill a’ end, 
But I am sure o’ this: 
Whaur sorrow strikes His ain chiel doon 
The Faither is,— 


An’ His strang arm it wilna fail 
When ane leans hard too’rd Him. 
He cooms sae near when earth-props fv’, 
n’ lichts graw dim! 


Sae, chiel, gang on one your way 
Just as the sparrows do, 
’ He who thenks aboot their need 
ill care for you. 


NORMAN CONWAY. 
+> a 
MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 


He blushed like a woman, looked into her innocent | 
face, and then kissed her cheek; and before he | 


rectly over the path, they saw a large panther 


| stretched at full length, basking in the morning sun! 


“O Susie,” said Jennie, “there’s a wolf!” 

“Yes,” said Susie; “and I ’spect it’s the bad old 
fellow that ketched my lamb and kills papa’s pigs. 
Let us go right back home and tell papa, and he will 


| come and shoot it wiv his gun.” 


“But what if it runs away while we’re gone?” re- 


turned Jennie. ‘Tell you what we'll do, Susie: You 


| stay here and watch it, and J’ll run and tell papa. I 
| can run fastest, you know.” 
he never reveals his inner life; but the change so 


Little Susie readily consented, and assured her sis- 
ter that if the “‘bad old wolf” should come down the 
tree, she would “take a stick and punch his eyes 
out.” Then, gathering up some acorn cups and a 
quantity of velvety moss, she set about constructing 
a ‘“‘play-house” at the foot of the very tree on which 
crouched the panther, watching her curiously. 

Presently he arose, and walked back and forth, 
back and forth, along the level extent of the tree, as 
if impatient and ing to d d. But Susie 
shook her little fist at him menacingly, and soon he 
lay down again, with his head between his paws, 
lazily blinking his great yellow eyes, ‘‘as if,” Susie 
said, “he was awful sleepy.” 

Away ran Jennie, and in due time she reached her 





| father’s cabin, and hurriedly told her mother that 


there was a “big wolf” on a tree, and that Susie had 
“stayed to mind it.” Mrs. Miller at once compre- 
hended the harrowing truth, and called frantically 
to her husband, who was at work in his clearing near 
by. Mr. Miller came hastily, accompanied by a young 
man in his employ. Realizing the imminent peril of 
his child, and dreading that perhaps already a horri- 
ble fate had befallen it, the anges did not speak a 
word, but in a few seconds he and the youth, rifles 
in hand, were running to the scene. 
near the place, Miller said: 

“If we are too late, let me fire first.” 

When they reached the spot, the father saw his 


As they came 


| child still at her play, crooning sweetly to herself the 


while. High above the panther crouched. 

Instantly Miller’s rifle rang out, the panther came 
crashing to the ground, a bullet through its brain; 
and little Susie, springing up, exclaimed, ‘‘O papa! 
How you scared me!” 

This panther measured five feet ten inches. Miller 
tanned its skin, and his daughters, when they were 
grown, each had a cape made from it. 

ee 
YOU KNOW. 


“For what you say ‘you know’ so much, ven I don’t 





Two Indiana men made a trade. Smith was born | know?” said a perplexed young German woman, who 


in New York, where “shell-bark hickory” is called | 
“shagbark walnut,” and “ground hogs” are called 
“woodchucks.” Brown was from Ohio, where 
“shagbark walnut” is called “shell-bark hickory,” 
and ‘*woodchucks” are called ‘ground hogs.”’ Smith | 
proposed to sell Brown “ten nice walnut logs”’ for his 
saw-mill, and Brown, supposing them to be black- | 


had not been in America long enough to understand 
all the idioms of our speech. “Oh,” laughingly re- 
plied the American lady addressed, ‘‘you know, it’s 
just a habit we Americans have fallen into.” 


“But how can I know vat I haf not before heard?” 


| protested the young woman. 


Nevertheless, the “you know” habit will probabl 


walnut, agreed to take them at a dollar apiece. Then | Te™main with the other woman, as it remains wit 


Brown offered to furnish Smith with two “ground | 
hogs” which he had at home, for fifty cents each. 


Smith cut the logs, loaded one on his wagon, and | can,” said 8 
1 


drove down to the mill. | 
‘‘What’s that you have there?” said Brown. 
“One of the logs.” 
“What logs?” 
“Why, one of the walnut logs you bought of me.”’ 
“That’s no walnut log!” 
“Yes, it is, as fine a shagbark walnut as grows in 


} 


“It’s no such thing; it’s nothing but a shell-bark 


| hickor’ 


HIS OTHER SELF. 


An old lady who has had years of acquaintance | 


with domestic animals, emphatically says, ‘‘There’s 
only one thing stupider than a pig, and that’s a hen.” 
A writer in the Popular Science Monthly, however, 
takes a different view of the slandered fowl. He 


declares that hens show an interesting variety of | 


dispositions, and gives numerous instances of their 
individual characteristics. An amusing test of this 
difference of disposition in barnyard fowls may be 
made by placing a piece of looking-glass against the 
trunk of a large tree, and laying a train of corn in 
front of it. 


Some hens will discover what they all take for a 


new arrival, with mild curiosity, and merely look at | 


it intently, ee peering behind the tree, and then | 
y 


walk quietly away. Others peck the glass angrily, 
and insist upon fighting, while a few nervous females 
show a great deal of noisy excitement. 

We tried the valiant old autocrat of the farmyard 
with this trick, and he was at once roused to fury. 


Dropping his head, when some ten feet in front of | 


the glass, he began a cautious advance, but soon lost 
sight of his enemy by moving too far to one side. 
After crowing fiercely, and looking around un- 
easily for a few moments, he returned to the train of 
corn, and almost instantly saw the strange cock 
nearer than before. More stealthy approach, another 
failure to keep sight of the foe, and greater excite- 
ment; then, a third time, he began to eat, only to be 
startled by the hostile presence nearer than before. 
At last, he walked right up to the glass, and braced 
himself for the shock of combat. The counterfeit, 
of course, followed his every movement with ominous 
celerity. There was one fierce peck at the angry head 


in the glass, and then a crash, as our infuriated | 


champion hurled himself against his likeness and 
broke the glass into a hundred fragments. The min- 
gling of astonishment, rage and triumph in the bird’s 
appearance, as he whirled about startled at the 
cracking noise, and bewildered by the total disappear- 
ance of the enemy, was comical to behold. 

Then he rushed round behind the big pear-tree, 
evidently thinking that the cowardly stranger might 
be hidden there. Not finding him, the victor strutted 
about, too excited to eat, and crowed long and loud 
over his triumph. The other cock had apparently 
been wiped out of existence, and our old fighter 
could scarcely credit his senses. 


+o 
CHANGED BY A CHILD. 


“The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid; and the calf and 
the young lion and the fatling together; and a little 
child shall lead them,”—so says the Hebrew prophet, 
illustrating thereby the nature of the moral revolu- 


more comfort and happiness in the world; she tion through which the earth is to be renewed. The 


persuaded many of those who were acquiring | 
bad habits to give up liquor, and, at last, she | 
prayed with them, gathered them into little meet- 
ings and preached to them. : 

“She is like a pure, holy child,”’ said one, with 
tears in his eyes. ‘She speaks for Jesus as no 
preacher ever has done for me.” 

Her work extended year after year. So remark- 
able and helpful was her influence that the direc- 
tors of several of the Southern roads gave her a 
perpetual free pass over their lines. She gave up 
her whole life to the service of the trainmen and 
their families. The result proved what can be 
accomplished by one person without high mental 
gifts who is wholly in earnest in her work. 


prophet’s meaning is fulfilled by this tender scene 
narrated by an exchange : 


In a certain prison there is a man whom we shall 

¢all Jim, and who is a prisoner on a life-sentence. 

to last spring he was regarded as a desperate, 
angerous man, ready for rebellion at any hour. 

He planned a general outbreak and was betrayed 

by one of his fellow-conspirators. He plotted an- 
other rebellion, and was again betrayed. He then 
kept his counsel. While never refusing to obey 
orders, he obeyed them like a man who only needed 
backing to make him refuse to do so. 
_ One day in June, a oid of strangers came to the 
institution. One of them was an old gentleman, the 
others ladies, and two of the ladies had small chil- 
dren. The guide took one of the children on his arm, 
and the other walked until the party began climbing 
stairs. Jim was working near by, sulky and morose 
as ever, when the guide said to him: “Jim, won't 
you help this little girl upstairs?” 

The convict hesitated, a scowl on his face; and the 





It is not only apostles, bishops and clergymen | little girl held out her hands and said: “If you will, 


who are bidden to preach the gospel, but every 


| L guess I’ll kiss you.” 
His scowl vanished in an instant, and he lifted the 


| “IT tender you the ground hogs, and demand my 
a Pad 


| court, and, as usual, the lawyers were the only ones 





“Will you receive it? I tender it to you with the 
other nine, under our contract, and demand my pay.” | 
| “I shall not receive them, but am ready to receive 
| the black-walnut logs according to my bargain.” 

“Then let me have the ground hogs I bought of 
you; I am ready to pay for them.” 

The two men went down to the house. 

“There they are, Mr. Smith.” 

“What, them ground hogs! dew tell!” 
| ‘Yes, as fine a pair of ground hogs as ever I saw, 

and perfectly tame.” 

“They are no ground hogs,—nothing but wood- 
chucks. 1 wouldn’t give a cent for them; the pester- 
ing things bored our ground all hollow in York 
State.” 


“T sha’n’t touch them woodchucks, but am ready to 
receive and pay for the ground hogs, under our con- 
tract.’ 

So two honest men fell out, the case went into 


that profited by the quarrel. 


~~» 
+or 


CALIFORNIA STAGES. 


| In the days of the “Overland Mail,” when two 
thousand miles of staging were made in twenty days 
| and nights, the California stage-driver was the most 
| original and expert of “whips.” Rough, lordly, 
honest and brave, he was the admiration of stable- 
boys, and the trusted agent of his employers. A 
story told by Mr. H. H. Bancroft, in “California 
inter Pocula,” exhibits the cool, calm courage of the 











| Pacific “Jehu” under trying circumstances. 


Seated upon the box of the coach leaving Forest 
| City for Nevada, July 23, 1855, were two “whips,” 
| one of whom was driving. While passing under a 
tree, a limb, which had dropped down since the last 
trip, tore off the top of the stage, and threw the 
driver to the ground. 

The frightened horses, uncontrolled, dashed along 
the road at a rate that threatened destruction to 
stage and passengers. Then the other ‘‘whip”’ calmly 
pes down upon the pole, walked to its end, gath- 
ered up the four reins, returned to his seat, and ina 
few minutes stopped the scared horses. 

Another anecdote, related by Mr. Bancroft, brings 
out the intense rivalry of contending stage lines. 

One morning in May, 1855, two rival stages stood 
before the United States Hotel, Nevada City, both 
headed toward Forest City. The — passenger had 
seated himself in the stage of the old line. 

‘‘What fare are you paying in there?” asked the 
agent of the opposition line. 

“Five dollars.” 

“Get into our stage, and we'll carry you for four.” 

The passenger, willing to save a dollar, took a seat 
in the rival stage. 

“Here, old feller, come back, and we’ll take you 
for three!” shouted the other agent. 

Scarcely had the passenger re-seated himself in the 
first stage, when an offer of two dollars tumbles him 
out again. An offer of one dollar seats him for the 
third time in the regular stage, but the opposition 
agent is not to be beaten. 

‘Well, I’m sorry to make you so much trouble, old 
feller, but get back here, and I’ll carry you for noth- 
ing, and pay for your dinner, too.” 


————_+o-—___—_ 
WATCHING A PANTHER. 


A half-century ago, says the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, a settler named Miller built his cabin on 





the Blackwater. He had two daughters, Jennie and 
Susie, aged respectively seven and six years. One 
morning the mother of the little girls sent them on 
an errand to a neighbor’s, nearly two miles distant. 
The road was a mere pathway through the thick 
woods, but the children knew it very well. Hand- 
in-hand they toddled along, unheeding because un- 
conscious of peril. But half a mile from home, on 





| 





| man who addressed a jury in my court. 


thousands upon thousands of other intelligent speak- 
ers of English on both sides of the ocean. 

“Now tell — story as briefly and plainly as you 
awyer to a witness. 

“Well,” began the witness, “I am a book-keeper, 
you know, and I work in the same house with the 


| defendant, you know, and so, you know, we naturally 
| see a good deal of each other, his desk and mine 


being side by side, you know; and that’s how I come 


| to know a good deal that I do know about the case, 


you know, and’’—— 

“But we don’t know anything about it,’”’ inter- 
rupted the judge, sharply, ‘‘and I don’t think we are 
likely to know anything about it, if you don’t stop 
saying ‘you know,’ and tell the jury what you do 
know.” 

“I know, your Honor, I know,” replied the embar- 
rassed witness; ‘but then, you know, sir’——where- 
upon there was so much laughing in the court-room 
that the judge threatened to have it cleared of spec- 
tators, if they did not preserve order, though he 
could refrain from joining in the laughter only with 
great difficulty. 


— +e 
SOOTHING JONAS. 


Peace-loving wives who are joined to irritable, 
fault-finding husbands, resort to various expedients 
for preserving harmony in the family. The plan of 
one woman of a gentle spirit was quite effective, 
although it had its amusing side. 


“When Jonas begins to jaw, J begin to sing as 
loud as I can holler, to soothe him,” she said, 
and those who had heard her sing did not wonder 
that the sound of her voice in song effectually silenced 
Jonas. He would come in, complaining and petu- 
lant, and say: 

“Well, I’d just like to know why in creation I 
never can find”— 


“On Jerdern’s stormy banks I stand,— 
And c-a-a-a-st a wistful eye,”— 
his wife would begin singing in a strident voice, and 
Jonas would be unable to proceed. 

Coming in again he would begin, sharply: ‘‘Well, 
it’s just exactly as I knew it would be. Becanes I 
wanted dinner a half-hour early, it’s’— 

“Oh, air we sinners yit alive, 
And do we yit re-be-e-e-ll!” 
which would be quite enough to put an end to the 
rebellion of Jonas. 

“Sometimes,” she once confided to a neighbor, ‘I 
have to sing through a whole hymn if he’s in a real 
techy war ut then I begin on another and I never 
stop until he shets up, and I think it’s a better way 
to soothe him so, than to go to sassin’ back.” 


——_+o-____ 
ART OF POLITENESS. 


It is often a kind and gracious thing to do to give 
others an opportunity to lay us under obligations. 
The author of “All Round Spain” tells with what 
civility he once did this: 


As I was opening the door of the dining-room to 
pass out, a Spaniard approached, and I, knowing the 
great courtesy of Spaniards, determined to be cour- 
teous, too, and so held the door for him to pass out 
first, which he did almost unconsciously: then sud- 
denly finding that he had passed out before me, while 
I held the door, he turned most apologetically to me, 
and repeatedly expressed his regret. 

I shall not soon forget his tone, nor the feeling of 
concern which was shown in his countenance. Of 
course I gave him the proper assurances as best I 
could; and then, to ease his mind, I asked him a 
question which I did not need to ask about the post- 
age of a newspaper to England, and this he took 
pains to answer. 





i. oe 
HIS PLEA. 


It is very well to desire the good opinion of our 
fellow-men, but it is dangerous, as well as in bad 
taste, to angle for compliments. 


A conceited young lawyer made a “‘spread-eagle” 
speech in a Missouri court, and falling in with the 
judge the next day, he said to him, ‘““Good-morning, 
Judge Lucas! good-morning, sir! What did you 
think of my little effort yesterday?” 

“Ah,” said the judge, “you are the young gentle- 
es, yes. 
Well, sir, your speech reminded me of a little yellow 
dog I have at home. When he wants to lie down, he 
starts and makes a circle, and round and round he 

oes, half a dozen times or more, and then he lies 


the upper side of a large leaning tree, which bent di- | down at the very place he started from.” 
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For the Companion. 
TWO BABIES. 


Once on a time a baby sister came to little Fay 
Faxon’s house to live. 

I think you can never 
have seen any one more 
pleased than Fay was. 
She kept close to nurse’s 
side hour after hour, 
while her own little 
family of dollies sat 
prim against the wall 
in the play-room, de- 
serted and lonely as 
dollies could be. 

That very day, as it 
happened, Mary found 
that the sugar- bucket 
was empty. 

“Why, I thought 
there was plenty to 
last the week out!” 
said she. ‘I don’t see 
where it has all gone 
so quick.” 

Fay heard. A bright 
thought struck her. 

“O-oh, I know!” 
cried she. ‘I dess 
they dot the baby in 
the shuder-bucket, and 
that’s what makes her 
so sweet.” 

Mary laughed as 
hard as she could 
laugh. “I wouldn't 
wonder one mite,” said 
she. 

Now, across the street 
from Fay’s home lived 
a little girl named Mol- 
ly Gray, who was Fay’s 
very dearest friend. 
She felt the least bit 
jealous about the new 
sister, and wished and 
wished that she might 
have one, too. 

And so one day, 
when Fay’s baby sis- 
ter was beginning to 
be an old story, a 
cunning baby brother 
came to live at Molly’s 
house. 

Dear me! Molly was 
quite beside herself 
with delight. She flew 
over to tell Fay the 
good news first thing. 

“Oh, oh, do you 
b’lieve, we’ve found a 
baby in our sugar- 
bucket, too!” she cried, 
as soon as she could 
get her breath. ‘And 
he’s a brother, Fay, 
do you b’lieve —a lit- 
tle, teenty-tonty, cun- 
ning brother! And I’m 
so glad I don’t know 
what to do!” 

Then away flew Mol- 
ly again, for all the 
world, like a small 
whirlwind, and Fay 
was left pouting. 

“IT b’lieve I like 
brother babies best my- 
self,” said she to mam- 
ma. “I want a little 
brother, mamma.” 

“Dear me!” laughed 
mamma. “TI think one 
baby is as many as I 
can take care of at 
once.” 

“Oh, I’d keep care 
of the brother,” said 
Fay eagerly; but the 
baby sister woke up The 
just then, and mamma 
thought no more about 
it. Fay thought about it, though, and the more | 
she thought, the more she wanted a baby brother, | 
just like Molly’s. | 

“I could keep care of him,” she said over and | 
over to herself, ‘‘dust as e-a-sy !” 

A little while afterward mamma missed Fay. | 
Mary was out, and mamma took the baby on her 
arm and went into the kitchen. ‘Fay!’ she 
called. 

Nobody answered, but there was a little stir in 
the pantry. Mamma walked in, and there was 
Fay on her knees beside the sugar-bucket, with 
the big bread-spoon in her hand, dipping out the 
sugar as fast as ever she could. 


““Why-ee, child alive!” cried mamma, holding 
up the hand that wasn’t around the baby. ‘‘What 
are you up to?” 

Fay looked up. Her dimpled chin began to 
quiver. 

“I—I was trying to find a brother baby,” she 
burst forth; ‘but I don’t b’lieve one’s h-here !”’ 

Mamma didn’t scold, of course, and she tried 
very hard indeed not to laugh as she looked at 
her little girl. 

‘“*I don’t believe there is, myself,” said she, ‘‘and 
I wouldn’t hunt any more. I think girl-babies 
are the nicest, anyway. And you may get your 


COMPANION. 


rocking-chair and hold little sister while I clean 


up the sugar.” 

That was a comfort. Fay loved dearly to hold 
the baby. And after the sugar was taken care of, 
mamma put the little one in her carriage and let 
Fay wheel her across the street to visit the new 
baby. When she came back her face was sunny. 

‘‘Why, mamma,” she cried, ‘“‘I wouldn’t dust 
lief swap with Molly for anything, ‘cause her 
brother baby is so cryful! Ours is a dood deal 
best, mamma.” 

And I suppose mamma thought just so, too. 

Ae CR 








For the Companion. 


TOMMY'’S 


Papa's been reading, the evening thro’, 
Reading 


All ‘bout the ‘lection day, and who 


to mamma and me, 


President’s going to be. 


POLITICS. 


| don’t know just what all of it meant, 
But I'll tell you what would be nice: 

Have Santa Claus for the President, 
And Mother Goose for the Vice! 





For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Edna’s grandmother has two friends, each 
named Mrs. Jones. As one is tall, and the other 
quite short, they are often called in the family big 
Mrs. Jones and little Mrs. Jones. The other day 
a neighbor came in, and Edna met her with the 
information, ‘“Gamma’s gone to see Mis’ Jones— 
way-up-high Mis’ Jones.” 

A bright little girl, who had just entered the 
primary class of a young ladies’ seminary, was 
asking her father questions. 


‘*What does semi mean, papa!” 

“Tt means half, daughter.” 

“Then, papa, is a seminary a half a nary, and 
what is a whole one ?” 

Little Elizabeth was walking out with her 
mamma one day, and saw for the first time a man 
smoking. ‘Man eat gas!” she exclaimed. But 
when he puffed the smoke out of his mouth, she 
said, with delight, ‘‘He dot itty bitty chew-chew 
car!” 

Edna used to ask to go with papa to see the 
‘fidgets,’’ meaning pigeons. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


: 
JINGLED NUMERICAL. 
1-2-3. 
This may be top; it may 
be end; 
Perhaps, you’ll see the 
point, young friend. 
4-5-6-7-8. 
And here’s a nut, quite 
good to eat; 

By little folks ’tis 
deemed a treat. 

6-7-8. 

This is a vessel, you’ll 
agree, 

And yet it never sailed 
the sea. 

6-7-8-9-10. 

Look closely now, a 
boat to mark, 

Like a cross dog, ’tis 
mostly bark. 

8- 9-10. 

A holy man now call to 
mind 

Lived at the time of 
flood, you’ll find. 
1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10. 

A battle fought Novem- 
ber seven, 

In eighteen hundred and 
eleven. 


2. 
FOUR HALF-SQUARES. 


No. 1. 


1. A poet died on Nov. 
&, 1674. 

2. A heathen god. 

3. An animal. 

4. A measure. 


5. Upon. 
6. A consonant. 
No. 2. 


1. The founder of a 
religious sect, born on 
Nov. 11, 1483. 

2. A confederacy. 

3. To color. 

4. Angry. 

5. A printer’s meas- 
ure. 

6. A consonant. 

No. 3. 

1. A poet, born on 
Nov. 26, 1731. 

2. A drug. 

3. To fade. 

4. To place. 

5. A printer’s meas- 


6. A consonant. 
No. 4. 


1. An author, died on 
Nov. 28, 1859. 

2. Prepared. 

3. The last name of a 
noted conqueror. 

4. A feminine name. 
5. Abbreviation for 
one of the Middle States. 

6. A consonant. 


0. D. V. 
3. 
RIDDLE. 


I wander with the ante- 
lope, across the wood- 
ed hight; 

I live within your pan- 
try, and I often take a 


ite; 

I’m with the roving 
mendicant, who begs, 
with doleful face; 

I never stray from the 
true gallant, who bows 
with ease and grace; 

I journey with the ele- 
phants, who help to 
make the shows; 

I dwell with every mer- 
chantman, who deals 
in silken hose; 

Go seek me, down your 
arden walk, in my 
ittle home so neat, 

And, as I always am in 
want, pray bring me 
something sweet! 





Conundrum. 


What part of a sleigh 
are active boys most 
like? The runners. 





Answers to Puzzles 
in Last Number. 


1. Ist Gun; 2d pow. 
der; 3d plot. Gun-pow- 
der plot. 

2. William Cullen 
Bryant, Joaquin Miller, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Richard Baxter, St. 
Augustine, Richard Henry Dana, Thurlow Weed, 
Louisa May Alcott, Wendell Phillips. 


3. (4) April. (1) JaNuary. (12) December. (4) 
April. (2) FebruAry. (6) JuNe. (8) AuguSt. (7) 
JUly. (11) NoveMber. (9) SepteMber. (10) 
OctobEr. (3) MaRch. 

Indian Summer. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order, | 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, | 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- | 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 

most sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 

be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
bility. | 


Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. | 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- | 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- | 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt | 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- | 
scription is paid, can be changed. | 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find yous name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. | 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- | 
papers are held ponsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 









For the Companion. 
PHILOSOPHY OF A COLD. 


Says Professor Woodbury, of the Medico-Chirurgical 
College of Philadelphia, ‘‘If there is anything calcu- 
lated to take all the brightness out of the sunshine, 
all the savor out of our food, and all the sweetness 
out of our life, it is a cold in the head.” He presents 
some thoughts in its philosophy, the substance of 
which may interest the mighty host of sufferers. 

In every case there are two factors, an irritant 
and a susceptibility of the system. Among the irri- 
tants are microscopic germs taken in from without, 
as in influenza, and certain poisons which are devel- 
oped from bad nutrition or imperfect assimilation 
within the body, and which it is the office of the 
liver to destroy. Indeed, the effects of the two causes 
are essentially the same, for the germs act by gener- 
ating certain violent poisons, which irritate the 
mucous membrane of the nostrils, pharynx, lungs, 
stomach, or bowels. 

As to susceptibility to colds, a healthy body, under 
ordinary circumstances, has very little of it. But 
sudden climatic changes may induce it. Horses, 
brought from the West, often have a discharge from | 
the nostrils which lasts about six months. 

A ship’s crew, who had been perfectly healthy | 
while absent several months on the Alaska coast, 
were all, on their return, taken down with a cold in 
the head. 

Of an audience going out into a bleak atmosphere 
from a close, warm room, a certain portion will take 
cold. These have the requisite susceptibility; the 
rest are happily free from it. In all cases of this 
special susceptibility there is a lowering of the nutri- 
tion, acertain depraved or depressed condition. The 
luxurious and indolent are as liable to it as the poor 
and those whose surroundings are bad. 

A normal condition of the skin is the chief protec- 
tion against a cold. Three-fourths of the sufferers 
from catarrhal pneumonia or chronic bronchitis are | 
found to be in the habit of neglecting the skin. | 
Their skin has become degraded, and is no longer a | 
protective covering for the body. 

The skin needs to be hardened by the use of the | 
flesh-brush, the cold douche, the air bath, and by 
frequent change of underclothing. Active exercise 
needs to be added, to keep the tissues from clogging. 
The time to cure the patient is before he gets the 
cold. 





——— 
VENUS, THE EVENING STAR. 


A very brilliant star may be seen in the south-west 
almost as soon as the sun has set. This star is the 
planet Venus, and she outshines every other one of | 
the two thousand five hundred stars visible in the | 
heavens on clear, moonless nights. 

But why is she shining in that particular portion of 
the sky, and why does she change her place from 
time to time, while the stars that twinkle around her | 
remain always the same? It is because the stars are 
so far away that they seem to retain the same rela- 
tive position in regard to each other. 

If we were near enough to them, we should find | 
that they, too, are moving, some in one direction and 
some in another, some approaching, and some reced- 
ing from the earth. The fixed stars, as they are | 
called, are suns, and shine by their own inherent 
light. Venus, like the earth, borrows her light from | 
the sun, and revolves around it. | 

If we were on the sun, and looking at Venus, she } 
would move inacircle around the sun. As we see 
her from the earth, which is also moving, she appears | 
to move or oscillate in straight lines east and west 
of the sun. 

On July 11th, Venus became evening star, being | 
then close to the sun and so hidden in his bright rays 
as to be invisible for several weeks. Moving eastward, | 
she was far enough from the sun to be easily seen in 
September, shining with a soft, tremulous light in | 
the glowing west for a little while after sunset, 








| sun, and begins to retrace her steps toward him, end- 


| say that when a person kills a snake, he must look 
| out for its mate. In the Homeward Mail the follow- 
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when she reaches her greatest distance east of the 


ing her course as evening star on April 30th. 

The western sky, during the winter and the spring, 
will therefore be blessed with the presence of the 
Queen of the Stars, becoming all the time more 
radiantly beautiful and only reaching her period of 
greatest brilliancy on March 25th. 


A COBRA’S VENGEANCE. 
Those who are familiar with the habits of snakes 


ing tragic incident of a cobra’s vengeance is related 
of Andrew Fischer, an employé of the Madras Rail- 
way Company. One day, while seated in the veranda 
of his bungalow, he observed two large cobras on the 
barren plain immediately in front of the houses. 


Arming himself with a stout stick, he proceeded 
to the spot, and encountered the snakes. He suc- 
ceeded in killing one of them, while the other, which 
had been slightly wounded, managed to escape.. Mr. 
Fischer hunted about for the runaway, but could not 
find it. He then returned to his bungalow, and rested 
for some time, as he was off duty. 

Later in the day he propaned to go to his work, 
and with that object got out his clothes to dress. He 
sat on his cot, and was about to put on his shirt, 
when he felt something bite him on the back. 

He turned round, and, to his horror, found a snake 
on the cot behind him, which he is said to have rec- 





| ognized as the cobra he had wounded that morning. 


e immediately sought relief, and all kinds of reme- 
dies were applied, but to no effect, and he died in the 
evening. 

It is commonly believed among the Hindus that no 
animal is more revengeful than the cobra, and that if 
an attempt is made to kill it, and it escapes, it never 
gives itself rest until it has wreaked its vengeance 
upon its assailant. 

a 


COLD-WATER FISHES. 


It v.ill be a surprising fact to many readers to learn 
that cold waters abound more in life than do warm 
waters. The schools of herrings about the coasts of 
Japan greatly exceed those of England, though the 
Japanese waters are the colder by at least twenty 
degrees. An idea of their numbers may be had from 
Capt. H. C. St. John’s ‘Notes and Sketches.” 


In May and June this fish appears in incredible 
numbers. The straits, bays and creeks are alive with 
herrings. They are in such numbers that those near. 
est the beach are pushed out of the water, and the 
shore for miles is thus kept constantly replenished 
with fresh fish ; countless numbers of songele, eagles, 
crows, besides foxes, wolves, and bears, find an ever 
ready meal, and the way the sea-gulls just picked the 
tidbit from the back of the neck, and left the remain- 
der of the fish, showed how well they knew the sup- 
ply was constant. 

The Japanese simply run a net straight out from 
the shore, one hundred and fifty or two hundred yards 
along a line of stakes. At the end of the net is a} 
bag, into which the fish, on striking the net and| 
working along it, soon find their way. When re- | 
quired, the fishermen only have to go off, haul the 
bag up, and opening the end let the fish fall into} 
their boat. 

This species of herring is both larger and coarser 
than our own. The temperature of the water in 
which they appear to flourish to such an extraordi- 
nary extent averages thiry-six degrees, whereas 
that in which our own fish is found averages fifty- 
four degrees to fifty-eight degrees. 


> 
HIS WISH. 
The little King of Spain has begun to exercise his | 
royal privilege of issuing orders, which, though they | 
conflict with public opinion, must be obeyed. His | 
Majesty has now reached the age when the place of | 


| @ nurse is usually filled by tutors and governesses, 


and his attendant was accordingly notified, some 
time ago, that her services would not be much longer 
required, and that she might prepare to return to her 
husband and children in the country. 

The nurse, however, has become very much at- 


tached to her young charge, and, after vainly plead- | 
ing her cause with the Queen Regent, she hit upon a 


| novel means of fortifying her position. 


The King is just learning to talk, and when he | 
was recently taken into a room filled with Spanish | 
officials, who wished to assure themselves of his | 
well-being, the baby surprised them by announcing: 

“The nurse must 6 I want her to stay.” 

That wily attendant had occupied her spare time in 
teaching her charge to express her own preference, | 
and the result was entirely successful. No royal | 
mandate can be disobeyed in Spain, and the King’s | 
nurse has been told that she may remain for the | 
present. 

a ae 


SELLING CHICKENS. 


A Yankee skipper had bought twenty dozen chick- 
ens at three dollars a dozen. Some of the chickens 
were only a few days old, while others were larger, 
and some were even full-grown fowls. 


When he put into port, a hotel proprietor came 
aboard, and asked how he sold his chickens. 

“That depends,” said the captain. “If you pick 
them out, I shall charge you six dollars a dozen; but 
if you let me pick them out, you may have them for 
two dollars a dozen.” 

“All right,” said the hotel-keeper; “you pick them 

ut.” 


The captain selected several dozen of the smallest, 
when his customer said : 

“Go ahead; I want more.” 

By this time the captain was among the largest of 
the flock, and wished the man would call a halt; but 
he still said, “Go on.” 

The captain saw the point when it was too late. 
The man kept him selecting till he had bought the 
entire lot, at a loss to the owner of twenty dollars, 


oe —— 
WISE GAME. 

Two colored men happened to fall in with each 
other on the road. They had been hunting, and each 
had a gun on his shoulder; but only one had any 
game. 

“Done be’n hunt’n’, Uncle Eph’m?” asked the one 


with the game of the other, who hadn’t any. 
“Yup, Rufus,” said Uncle Ephraim. 





“Yah! Aint done tuk nuffin, eh?” 

“Tuk nuffin! Why, you young Rufus, h-how you 
tink I’se gwine shoot any game? You see, de game 
dey knows my gun, an’ dey’s dat ’feared ob it like it 


| was de yallah feber; and w’en dey’s hearn dat dat | 


gun’s a-comin’, dey’s done cl’ar clean outen range!” 
——@—_—__ 
PHILOSOPHIC. 


She has ever since been moving farther from the sun, The negro is often a real philosopher. A 


growing brighter, and setting later, until she is now 


n age 
colored man had just paid the last dollar he owed on | 


the star that all are praising as she shines in the | ® mule, when the animal suddenly died, leaving its 


western sky, for about two hours after sunset. 


owner bankrupt. On being sympathized with, he 


said, calmly: ‘Well, his time come ter go, sah, an’ I | 


Venus will move eastward until February 19, 1889, | radder him dan me.” 


Barry’s Tricopherous. Many have dry, stiff, un- 
manageable hair. Makes it soft, thick, moist and glossy. 


100 books and 500 pages of music for $2.00! Is it 
true? Yes, see page 497 of Companion. [Adv. 


—_——@—_—__- 
The Throat.—*Brown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve 


all Throat troubles, and are not injurious. Sold every- | 
where, and only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. (Adz. | 








BOYS’ 
School Outfits, 


CO. have ready for immediate use 
a very large assortment of BOYS’ 
and YOUTHS’ CLOTHING. 
They will also be pleased to 
send, upon application, post free, 


taining Hundreds of Illustrations. 
This furnishes details of the va- 
rious departments, with Price 
Lists, &c., and is a useful Guide 
to Fashionable Costumes. 


“Si Jordan, Marsh & Co., Boston, Mass, 
SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


Royal Armure and Radzimir, in 
five different patterns, reduced from 98c 
MEM dcanisnococcnecshendeccecnnen to e 








Colored Faille Francaise, in all the | 
new and choice shades, regular price 98c 
$1.25 2 


46-inch all-wool Sponged Camel’s 
Hair, new colors, worth $1.25....... i 89c. 
46-inch Lupin’s Colored Henrietta ) 
Cashmere, all wool, formerly 85c.. § 69c. 


54-inch Habit and Suiting Cloth | 
splendid value at $1.25........ now st .00 | 


54-inch Imported Broadcloths 
in all the new shades, formerly | Bq 50 
a COME Sa now s 

Also, at very attractive prices, Costumes, Wraps, 


Hosiery and Underwear, Corsets, Handkerchiefs, 
Housekeeping Goods, ete., etc. 


New Catalogue Free on Application. 
Le BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 


OF 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 





WortdsBe>" 
70O Styles and Sizes. 
Look for Trade Mark. 


Beware of Imitations. 


Sold Everywhere! 


AUTION:—Beware of merchants who commend other 
Stoves in preference to **Garlands."’ They have 
either failed to secure the “Garland” agency or are desirous 
selling stoves upon which a greater profit can be made. 


DRESS GOODS. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 





| Are now offering the following five lines of 
Dress Goods, Excellent Value, at greatly re- 


duced prices: 
54-inch plain cloth, $1.00; worth $1.25. 
54-inch plain cloth, $1.25; worth $1.50. 
54-inch checks, 85 cents; worth $1.25. 
54-inch checks, $1.00; worth $1.50. 
54-inch mixtures, $1.00; worth $1.50. 


Samples sent upon application, and orders | 


by Mail or by Express carefully executed. 





JAMES MCCREERY & GO, 


Broadway and IIth St., 
NEW YORK. 


Messrs. JORDAN, MARSH & | 


their new ILLUSTRATED CAT- | 
ALOGUE of FASHIONS, con- | 


SHOES 


FROM O 


CHICK 
FARGOS 


SCHOOL SHOE 


is the Best Shoe made 

for boys or girls. War- 

ranted no Shoddy and 
sold as follows: 

S1zEs—8 to 104% $1.25 

litol13}¢ 1.50 

lto2 1.75 










Our name is on the bottom of every shoe. g@™ Ask 
your dealer for Fargo’s “Box Tip” Shoes. If he does 
not keep them, send to us and we will send you a pair by 
return mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


Why not hey shoes for your Boys and Girls 
from the Originators and Patentees of the 


_ “BOX TIP” SHOES? 


| If you will try one pair of our shoes, and for any 
reason they are not satisfactory, we will allow you 
to return them and will refund your money. 

If you do not know what size to order send to us for 
directions for measuring. 


C. H. FARGO & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


Name THE YOUTH’S COMPANION every time you write. 


~WANAMAKER'S. 


No store in. the world so big 
‘as Wanamaker’s. Size alone 
don’t count, but do you suppose 
a business would grow as this 
has if goods and prices and 
treatment were not right? 

_There is no question about 
either. Any proper thing for 
wear, or home use, or decora- 
tion, is here, and for as little as 
anywhere else — probably for 
less. 

You can write for what you 
want and be served as well as 
if you came to the store. 

llustrated Catalogue 5 cent> 
for postage. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 
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ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFIT SAVED TO THE PURCHASER. 
A Goods warranted as represented, or 
| Money refunded. For richness of color, superior 
finish and wearing qualities, our goods are not excelled 
by any make of “Black Silk” in the world. We have, had 
years’ experience in the manufacture of Silks. Make 
| no mistake, but buy direct trom the manufacturer, 
Samples sent free on application. O. 8S. CHAFFEE 
& SON, Mansfield Centre, Conn. 
Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank. Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 











Pears Soa 





Pp 


Fair white hands: 


Brightclear complexion 
Soft healthful skin. 


“PEARS'’—The Great Engish Complesion SOAP,—Sol Everywhere.” 
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THE CONWAY CABAL. 


The appointment of Washington to the chief 
command of the American army was due chiefly 
to John Adams, who saw the advantage of draw- 
ing as closely as possible the links of interest 
which united Virginia with New England. 

Many persons were displeased with the appoint- 
ment, among them John Hancock, who was vain 
enough to suppose that he could himself command 


the army. Another disappointed person was the | 


English adventurer, Charles Lee, who began in 
the fall of 1776 to entertain schemes for effecting 
Washington’s ruin, in order to succeed him in the 
chief command. 

Lee had partially succeeded in organizing dis- 


affection toward Washington, when in December, | 
1776, he was fortunately captured by the enemy, | 
| to this startling note. When Mifflin heard of it | 


and his lying tongue was silenced for a while. 
But all through 1777 Washington’s enemies were 
active in Congress. Their animus showed itself 
in slights or insults cast upon his favorite officers, 
such as Arnold and Schuyler, and in the elevation 
of the unscrupulous intriguer Gates, contrary to 
Washington’s best judgment. At the end of 1777, 
when people were contrasting Washington’s de- 
feats at Brandywine and Germantown with the 
great victory at Saratoga, which Arnold and 


Morgan had won for Gates, the moment seemed | 


disturb his equanimity. 


against him, and he was not long in detecting its 
general bearings. 

Before Gates left Saratoga he received from 
Conway a letter containing an allusion to Wash- 
ington so terse and pointed as to be easily remem- 


his young confidant and aide-de-camp, Wilkinson. 
A few days afterward, when Wilkinson had 
reached York with the despatches relating to 
Burgoyne’s surrender, he fell in with a member of 
, Lord Stirling’s staff, and under the stimulus of 
Monongahela whiskey repeated the malicious 
sentence. Thus it came to Stirling’s ears, and he 
straightway communicated it to Washington by 
letter, saying that he should always deem it his 
duty to expose such wicked duplicity. 

Thus armed, Washington simply sent to Conway 
the following brief note : 





| S1r.—A letter which I received last night contains 
| the following paragraph: ‘In a letter from General 
| Conway to General Gates, he says, Heaven has deter- 
| mined to save your country, or a weak General and 
| bad counsellors would have ruined it.’ I am, sir, your 
| humble servant, 

| “GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 
Conway knew not what sort of answer to make 
| he wrote at once to Gates, telling him that an 
|; extract from one of Conway’s letters had fallen 
into Washington’s hands, and advising him to 
take better care of his papers in future. 

All the plotters were seriously alarmed, for 
| their scheme was one which would not bear the 
| light for a moment, and Washington's curt letter 
| left them quite in the dark as to the extent of his 

knowledge. 
“There is scarcely a man living,” protested 


bered and quoted, and Gates showed this letter to | 


But the commander-in-chief was forewarned, | me that a-copy of it had been sent to Congress, 
and neither treacherous missives like these, nor | for what reason I find myself unable to account; 
the direct affronts of Congress were allowed to | but as some end was doubtless intended to be 
At the outset he had | answered by it, Iam laid under the disagreeable 
received notice that some intrigue was proceeding | necessity of returning my answer through the 


| same channel, lest any member of that honorable 
| body should harbor an unfavorable suspicion of 
| my having practised some indirect means to come 
at the contents of the confidential letters between 
you and General Conway.” 

After this ominous prelude, Washington went 
on to relate how Wilkinson had babbled over his 
cups, and a certain sentence from one of Conway’s 
letters had thereupon been transmitted to him by 

, Lord Stirling. He had communicated this dis- 
| covery to Conway, to let that officer know that his 


intriguing disposition was observed and watched. 
He had mentioned it to no one else but Lafayette, | 
for he thought it indiscreet to let scandals arise in | 


the army, and thereby “afford a gleam of hope to 
the enemy.” He had not known that Conway 
was in correspondence with Gates, and had even 


| supposed that Wilkinson’s information was given 


with Gates’s sanction, and with friendly intent to 
forearm him against a secret enemy. ‘But in 
this,” he disdainfully adds, ‘“‘as in other matters 
of late, I have found myself mistaken.” 

So then the schemer had overreached himself. 
It was not Washington’s aide who had pried, but 
it was Gates’s own aide who had blabbed. But 
for Gates’s cowardly letter, Washington would 
not even have suspected him; and, to crown all, 
he had only himself to thank for rashly blazoning 
before Congress a matter so little to his credit, a 
matter, too, which Washington in his generous 
discretion would forever have kept secret. 





moment, only to blaze forth presently with fresh 
violence when he made inquiries of Washington, 
and was allowed to read the very letter in which 
his general had slandered him. He instantly wrote 
a letter to Congress, accusing Gates of treachery 
and falsehood, and resigned his position on the 
Board of War. 

These successive revelations strengthened Wash- 
ington in proportion as they showed the malice 
and duplicity of his enemies. About this time a 
pamphlet was published in London and repub- 
lished in New York, containing letters which pur- 
ported to have been written by Washington to 
members of his family, and to have been found in 


| possession of a mulatto servant taken prisoner at 


| Fort Lee. 





The letters, if genuine, would have proved their 
author to be a traitor to the American cause; but 
they were so bunglingly concocted that every one 
knew them to be a forgery, and their only effect 
was to strengthen Washington still more, while 
throwing further discredit upon the cabal, with 
which many persons were inclined to connect 
them. 

The army and the people were now thoroughly 
incensed over the plotters, and the press began to 
ridicule them, while the reputation of Gates suf- 
fered greatly in Congress as the indications of his 
real character were brought to light. All that was 
needed to complete the discomfiture of the cabal 
was a military fiasco; and this was soon forth- 
coming. 

In order to detach Lafayette from Washington, 
a winter expedition against Canada was devised 
by the Board of War. Lafayette, a mere boy 
scarcely twenty years old, was invited to take the 
command, with Conway for his chief lieutenant. 





propitious for Gates to try his peculiar strategy | the bewildered Gates, ‘who takes greater care of 
once more, and displace Washington as he had | his papers than I do; I never 
fail to lock them up, and keep 
Assistants were not wanting for this dirty work. | the key in my pocket.” 


already displaced Schuyler. 


Among the foreign adventurers then with the army 
was one Thomas Conway, an Irishman, who had been for a 
long time in the French service, and, having come over to 
America, had taken part in the Pennsylvania Campaign. 
Washington had opposed Conway’s claim for undue pro- 
motion, and the latter at once threw himself with such 
energy into the faction then forming against the com- 
mander-in-chief that it soon came to be known as the 
“Conway Cabal.” 

The other principal members of the cabal were supposed 
to be Thomas Mifflin, of Pennsylvania, quartermaster- 
general, and James Lovell, delegate from Massachusetts, 
in the Continental Congress. 

The first fruits of the cabal in Congress were seen in the 
reorganization of the Board of War in November, 1777. 
The delinquent Mifflin was chosen a member of the Board, 
and Gates was made its President, with permission to serve 
in the field should occasion require it. Gates was thus, 
in a certain sense, placed over Washington’s head, and soon 
afterward Conway was made inspector-general of the army, 
with the rank of major-general. 

In view of Washington’s well-known opinions the 
appointments of Mifflin and Conway could not but be 
regarded as an open declaration of hostility on the part of 
Congress. Some weeks before, in regard to the rumors 
that Conway was to be promoted, Washington had written, 
“It will be impossible for me to be of any further service, 
if such insuperable difficulties are thrown in my way.” 

There can be little doubt that this was understood by 
Congress as a conditional threat of resignation, and Con- 
way’s appointment was probably made with the express 
intention of forcing Washington to resign. Should this 
affront prove ineffectual, the plotters hoped, by dint of 
anonymous letters and foul innuendoes, to make 
the commander’s place too hot for him. It was 


One thing was clear. 










AN UNWELCOME TOAST. 


It was said that the French population of Canada would be 
sure to welcome the high-born Frenchman as their deliverer 
from the British yoke, and it was further thought that the 
veteran Irish schemer might persuade his young com- 
mander to join the cabal, and bring to it such support 
as might be gained from the anticipated French alliance. 
Congress was persuaded to authorize the expedition, and 
Washington was not consulted in the matter. 

But Lafayette knew his own mind better than was 
supposed. He would not accept the command until he had 
obtained Washington’s consent, and then he made it an 
indispensable condition that the Baron de Kalb, who out- 
ranked Conway, should accompany the expedition. 

These preliminaries having been arranged, the young 
general went to York for his instructions. There he found 
Gates, surrounded by schemers and sycophants, seated at 
avery different kind of dinner from that to which Lafayette 
had lately been used at Valley Forge. Hilarious with 
wine, the company welcomed the new guest with accla- 
mations. He was duly flattered and toasted, and a 
glorious campaign was predicted. 

Gates assured him that on reaching Albany he would 
find three thousand regulars ready to march, while powerful 
assistance was to be expected from the valiant Stark with 
his redoubtable Green Mountain Boys. The marquis 
listened with placid composure till his papers were brought 
him, and he felt it to be time to go. 

Then rising as if for a speech, while all eyes were 
turned upon him and breathless silence filled the room, he 
reminded the company that there was one toast which in 
the generous excitement of the occasion they had forgotten 
to drink; and he begged leave to propose the health of 
the commander-in-chief of the armies of the United States. 

The deep silence became still deeper. None dared refuse 
the toast; ‘“‘but some merely raised their glasses to their 
lips, while others cautiously put them down untasted.” 
With the politest of bows and a scarcely perceptible shrug 
of the shoulders, the new commander of the Northern 
Army left the room and mounted his horse to start for his 
headquarters at Albany. 

When he got there, he found neither troops, supplies, nor 

equipments in readiness. Of the army to which 


asserted that Washington’s army had all through 
the year outnumbered Howe’s more than three to 
one. The distress of the soldiers was laid at his 
door; the sole result, if not the sole object, of his 
many marches, according to James Lovell, was to 
wear out their shoes and stockings. 

An anonymous letter to Patrick Henry, then 
governor of Virginia, dated from York, where 
Congress was sitting, observed, ‘‘We have wisdom, 
virtue, and strength enough to save us, if they 
could be called into action. The Northern Army 
has shown us what Americans are capable of 
doing with a general at their head. The spirit of 
the Southern Army is no way inferior to the spirit 
of the Northern. A Gates, a Lee, or a Conway, 
would in a few weeks render them an irresistible 
body of men. Some of the contents of this letter 
ought to be made public, in order to awaken, 
enlighten, and alarm our country.” 

Henry sent this létter to Washington, who in- 
stantly recognized the well-known handwriting of 
Dr. Benjamin Rush. 

Another anonymous letter, sent to President 
Laurens, was still more emphatic: ‘‘It is a very 
great reproach to America to say there is only one 
general in it; the great success to the northward 
was owing to a change of commanders, and the 
Southern Army would have been alike successful 
if a similar change had taken place. The people 
of America have been guilty of idolatry by 
making a man their God, and the God of heaven 
and earth will convince them by woful experience 
that he is only a man; for no good can be ex- 
pected from the standing army until Baal and his 
worshippers are banished from camp.”’ 

This mischievous letter was addressed to Con- 
gress, but instead of laying it before that body, 
the high-minded Laurens sent it to Washington. 





There must be no delay 
in ascertaining how much Washington knew, and 
where he got his knowledge. After four anxious 
days it occurred to Gates that it must have been 
Washington’s aide-de-camp Hamilton, who had 
stealthily gained access to his papers during his 
short visit to the Northern camp. 

Filled with this idea, Gates chuckled as he 
thought he saw a way of diverting attention from 
the subject-matter of the letters to the mode in 
which Washington had got possession of their 
contents. He sat down and wrote to the com- 
mander-in-chief, saying he had learned that some 
of Conway’s confidential letters to himself had | 
come into his excellency’s hands; such letters 
must have been copied by stealth, and he hoped 
his excellency would assist him in unearthing the 
wretch who prowled about and did such wicked 
things, for obviously it was unsafe to have such 
creatures in the camp ; they might disclose precious 
secrets to the enemy; and so important did the 
matter seem that he sent a duplicate of the present 
letter to Congress, in order that every imaginable 
means might be adopted for detecting the culprit 
without a moment’s delay. 

The purpose of this elaborate artifice was to 
create in Congress,—which as yet knew nothing 
of the matter,—an impression unfavorable to 
Washington by making it appear that he en- 
couraged his aides-de-camp in prying into the 
portfolios of other generals. For, thought Gates, | 
it is as clear as day that Hamilton was the man, | 
nobody else could have done it. | 

But Gates’s silly glee was short-lived. Wash-| 
ington discerned at a glance the treacherous pur- 
pose of the letter, and foiled it by the simple 
expedient of telling the plain truth. 

‘Your letter,” he replied, ‘came to my hand a 


few days ago, and, to my great surprise, informed | 


| versation by Wilkinson. 


Amid this discomfiture, however, a single ray of 
hope could be discerned. It was now clear that 
Washington had known nothing beyond the one 
sentence which had come to him as quoted in con- 
A downright falsehood 
might now clear up the whole affair, and make 
Wilkinson the scapegoat for all the others. Gates 
accordingly wrote again to Washington, denying 
his intimacy with Conway, declaring that he had 
never received but a single letter from him, and 
solemnly protesting that this letter contained no 
such paragraph as that of which Washington had 


| beeninformed. The information received through 


Wilkinson he denounced as a villainous fabrica- 
tion. But these lies were too transparent to deceive 
any one; for in his first letter Gates had implic- 
itly admitted the existence of several letters 
between himself and Conway, and his manifest 
perturbation of spirit had shown that these letters 
contained remarks that he would not for the 
world have had Washington see. 

A cold and contemptuous reply from Washing- 
ton made all this clear, and put Gates in a very 


_uncomfortable position from which there was no 


retreat. When the matter came to the ears of 
Wilkinson, who had just been appointed secretary 
of the Board of War, and was on his way to 
Congress, his youthful blood boiled at once; he 
wrote bombastic letters to everybody, and chal- 
lenged Gates to deadly combat. A meeting was 
arranged for sunrise, behind the Episcopal Church 
at York, with pistols. 

At the appointed hour, when all had arrived on 
the ground, the elder general requested, through 
his second, an interview with his young antago- 
nist, walked up a back street with him, burst into 
tears, called him his dear boy, and denied that he 
had ever made any injurious remarks about him. 


Wilkinson’s wrath was thus assuaged for a| of the cabal was over. 





Burgoyne had surrendered, the militia had long 
since gone home, while most of the regulars had 
been withdrawn to Valley Forge or to the high- 
lands of the Hudson. Instead of the three thou- 
sand regulars which Gates had promised, barely 
one thousand two hundred could be found, and 
these were in nowise clothed or equipped for a 
winter march through the wilderness. 

Between carousing and backbiting, the new 
Board of War had no time left to attend to its 
duties. Not an inch of the country but was 
known to Schuyler, Lincoln and Arnold, and they 
assured him that an invasion of Canada, under 
the circumstances, would be worthy of Don 
Quixote. In view of the French alliance, more- 
over, the conquest of Canada had even ceased to 
seem desirable to the Americans; for when peace 
should be concluded, the French might insist upon 
retaining it in compensation for their services. 
The men of New England greatly preferred Great 
Britain to France as a neighbor, and accordingly 
Stark, with his formidable Green Mountain Boys, 
felt no interest whatever in the enterprise, and not 
a dozen volunteers could be got together for love 
or for money. 

The fiasco was so complete and the scheme 
itself so emphatically condemned by public 
opinion, that Congress awoke from its infatuation. 
Lafayette and De Kalb were glad to return to 
Valley Forge. Conway, who stayed behind, be- 
came indignant with Congress over some fancied 
slight, and sent a conditional threat of resigna- 
tion, which, to his unspeakable amazement, was 
accepted unconditionally. 

In vain he urged that he had not meant what he 
said, having lost the nice use of English during 
his long stay in France; his entreaties and objur- 
gations fell upon deaf ears. In Congress the day 
Mifflin and Gates were 
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removed from the Board of War; the latter was | 
sent to take charge of the forts on the Hudson, | 
and cautioned against forgetting that he was to 
report to the commander-in-chief. 

The cabal and its deeds having become the sub- 
ject of common gossip, such friends as it had 
mustered now began stoutly to deny their connec- | 
tion with it. Conway himself was dangerously | 
wounded a few months afterward in a duel with 
General Cadwallader, and believing himself to be | 
on his death-bed he wrote a very humble letter to | 
Washington, expressing his sincere grief for | 
having ever done or said anything with intent to | 
injure so great and good a man. } 

His wound proved not to be mortal, but on his 
recovery, finding himself generally despised and | 
shunned, he returned to France, and American | 
history knew him no more. JOHN FISKE. 


SLANDER. 


The way to kill this cruel monster, 
To me has been made kn own— 
Don’t kick it to your neighbor’s door 
But let it die—alone. 
—Dustin (Neb.) Dispatch, 


—\_—$—+o>—___—_—_ 





For the Companion. 


IN A CALIFORNIA CANON. 


Ministers are not a class of men who are generally 
supposed to have met with any very startling adven- | 
tures. Yet one of this peaceful calling, whose ac- 
quaintance I made a few years ago on a journey 





Northern Michigan, had had in his boyhood an encounter 
which in vivid frightfulness, as he related it, I think, is 


rarely surpassed. 


He was a slight, mild, unassuming man, with one arm 
noticeably shorter than the other. Some allusion to this 
peculiarity, from one of our party,—we were on the after- 
deck of a Lake Superior steamboat plying between ports 
on the south shore and Duluth,—called out from him the 


story, which I shall give substantially as he told it. 


My uncle’s sheep ranch was situated in the valley of a 
small stream which flows out from the spurs of the Sierra 


Nevada, and falls into one of the northern tributaries 
the Sacramento. 
my mother, in the summer of my sixteenth year. 


I had a spinal affection which made me a puny boy, 
and it was in the hope that a change of climate might 
benefit my health, that a pressing invitation from our 
California relatives was accepted, and we went to spend 


a year on the Pacific slope. 


Under the influence of the new, wild life of the ranch 
my health began to improve immediately ; and my friends 


declared that they could actually see me grow! 


There was room enough for that; for at that time I 
was so small that I was almost ashamed to tell people my 
Still it must have been my fresher complexion and 
brighter spirits, rather than a slight increase in stature, 
that gained from my friends, in a few weeks, that 
I believe there is nothing else 
so gratifying to a stunted boy as to be told that he is 


age. 


delightful compliment. 


growing. 


In urging our visit, my uncle had promised me a pony 
These excited my most ardent expectations ; 
though I can’t say that they proved quite such powerful 
She 
dreaded to have her darling touch a gun; she shuddered 
at the mere thought of me mounted on the back of a 


and a gun. 


inducements to the mind of my anxious mother. 


horse! 


But when she came to see me shoot at a mark and 
meet with no worse mishap than to miss it, which I did 
of course, and actually ride the pretty little pony my uncle 
had provided for me, she conquered her timidity and 
became willing, at last, to entrust me out of her sight. 
I galloped over the range, and along the sparsely wood- 


ed banks of the stream, hunting grouse, rabbits, 
and other small game; and although I brought home | 
few trophies of the chase, I always returned in such | 
a glow from healthy exercise that my mother became 
quite reconciled to the sport. 

Still she cautioned me not to ride “too far away ;” 
an injunction which I fully intended to heed. But as 
my powers of endurance increased, my ideas of dis- | 
tance enlarged; until one day I met with the adven- 





ture I am going to relate. | 


I didn’t exactly aspire to encounter a grizzly; but | trembling at the sudden prospect of game, 
it was my ambition to shoot a deer, a mountain | the scent of which had no doubt alarmed 


There I visited him, in company with 


and scantily wooded masses about a mile beyond. 
Still farther, above the slopes and crags of those 
spurs, rose other slopes and crags, with vaporous 
chasms and verdurous crests, peak beyond peak, to 
the snowy scalps of the Sierras; which in the dis- 
tance, to my boyish eyes, resembled delicately tinted 
mountains of ice-cream. 

I galloped off, keeping within sight of the stream 
and following it upinto the gorge, through which it 
issued from the foothills. I was soon in the cool 
shadows of the cliffs, with the torrent plunging over 
its rocky bed beside me, twenty feet below. 

Cotton-woods, willows, birches, and other forest | 
trees grew wherever they could get a foothold among 
the rocks; and the loveliest wildflowers imaginable 
smiled up at me from the natural pathway, at the 
base of the cliffs, along which I rode. 

The gorge was full of boulders and broken blocks, 
among which I looked cautiously for game as I pro- 
ceeded. A few Rocky Mountain jays screamed in 
the tree-tops. A red-shafted woodpecker,—the same 
birds as your Eastern golden-shafted species, except 
that it has red markings where the other has yellow,— 
flitted before me; anda jack-rabbit invited my shot 
from the opposite bank of the stream. But I reserved 
my lead for larger game. 

The gorge, which was perhaps a hundred yards 
wide at the entrance, broadened farthgr on into a | 
glen of wonderful wildness and beontl, and then | 
narrowed again to a caiion cut through the very 
heart of the hills. I had been in the glen befcre with | 
my uncle; but now for the first time I pushed farther | 
on up into the cajion. 








I was glancing down at the tumbling torrent, or | ers clear from the ground. My legs trailed; my heels 


to 


of 


up at the broken pine-crowned slopes,— 
all the time keeping a sharp lookout for 
game ;—and my sure-footed pony was pick- 
ing his way at will over the stones and 
among the blocks and boulders that 
strewed the bank of the stream, when sud- 
denly he pricked up his ears, gave a fright- 
ened snuff, and stopped. 

I let go the reins, and poised my gun, 


sheep, or at least a coyote. To ride home some day | Roland. 


and announce to my mother and uncle and charming | 
Cousin Ruth that I had slain a wolf, even if it were | duct filled me with a va 


only one of that small cowardly Western species, 
would have made me feel myself about as big as any 
boy. 

A sheep would now and then get astray, in spite of 
the shepherds; when it was pretty sure to be killed 
within a few hours by some marauding beast or 
beasts from the mountains. To repay my uncle’s 
kindness, by helping to rid the range of these pests, 
was another motive for extending my excursions. 

One morning I actually startled some wild creature 
from its prey, in a clump of cotton-woods, on the 
banks of the stream. 


I hardly had a glimpse of it, as it darted behind a | me that I could neither take aim with my gun nor | 


ledge and disappeared. It must have been much 
larger than a coyote, and I concluded that it was a 
wolf, never having seen a wolf in my life. 

The skittishness of my pony prevented me from 
dashing on and getting a better view of the fugitive. 
I was excited, and maybe a little scared. I paused 
to withdraw the small shot from one barrel of my 
fowling-piece, and ram down an ounce ball instead. 
The other barrel already had a charge of buck. I 
remember how my hands shook as I performed that 
simple operation. 

Then I urged my pony into the clump of trees out 
of which the beast had leaped; and saw one of my 
uncle’s fine merinos partially devoured. The shyness 
of the horse I supposed to be occasioned by the 
smell of blood. There may have been something in 
that; but he was also repelled from the spot by a 
wilder instinct, which had been transmitted to him 
by his Mexican progenitors, and which I had a more 
awkward experience of before long. 

I did not get near enough to examine the animal’s 
tracks about the carcass, or I might not have started 
off quite so eagerly as I did in pursuit of such 

ame. 

The hills toward which it had fled rose in broken 





Still I could see nothing; and his mysterious con- | 
gue terror. He was snorting | 
and backing; and I was about resuming the reins, to 
head him away from the danger, down the gorge; 
when all at once, stealthy, silent, crouching, a wild 
animal appeared on a ledge of the cliff, less than | 
twenty feet before me. 
I knew the creature at a glance. It was an American | 
lion, or rather lioness, and one of the very largest 
size. A heap of rocks had hidden her from view 


j; and savage a growl from the lioness that I did not 








| Strange as it may seem, I no longer felt the deadly 
| fright which had so appalled me at first. I knew 





that I was in the clutch of the most ferocious of our | 
wild beasts; one that had been known to kill even | 
the enormous grizzly bear in open fight. But I re- 
mained passive, powerless, almost reconciled to my 
| fate. 

I expected nothing less than that I should be 
| dragged to some spot that suited the creature’s ideas | 
of convenience and safety, and there eaten at her 
|leisure. And when once she snarlingly laid me 
| down, and lifted her head to look around, I said to 
myself quietly, “My time has come!” 

She had been carrying me by the folds of my 
hunting-jacket, which was of strong velveteen, fitting 
loosely. I couldn’t feel that I was seriously injured 
as yet; and that discovery revived in me a desire to 
live. 

I thought of my mother and friends with an inde- 
scribable rush of emotions, fear and longing and 
despair; and made a movement, to learn if I still 
had the use of my limbs. 

That movement was instantly answered by so deep 


venture to make another. She clapped a paw upon 
my shoulder, while her fangs met again in the folds 
of my jacket; crouching over me in an attitude 
which convinced me that I was immediately to be 
torn in pieces. The side of her muzzle and one great 
flaming eye were close to my face; her whiskers 
tickled my cheek. 

Instead of tearing me, however, she presently 
began to drag me again, lifting my head and should- 











been dragged, to furnish sport for her young and 
practice for their infant teeth. 

Fortunately my clothing was not much to their 
taste. They turned to her with a ravenous importu- 
nity to which she yielded; and there in my sight, 
stretching herself out on the floor of the cave, she 
gave them suck. 

The mind is so constituted that we soon grow 
accustomed to things that seem at first too painful or 
too terrible to be endured. I took in fully the dread- 
ful peril of my position; but I had regained posses- 
sion of my faculties, and was capable of observing 
all that took place. 

As the lioness lay before me on the ground, I could 
see what a lithe, alert, superb, tremendous animal 
she was. Her head, lifted upright over one fore- 
shoulder, was opposite my knees; her hind feet 
stretched out beyond my face. Between her and me 
were her kittens,—or whelps, as we should call them, 
if the beast were reallya lion. But though dignified 
by that name in California, where it grows to a truly 
formidable size,—a name suggested also by the 
leonine color of the upper portions of its body,—the 
animal is really the cougar, or puma, or panther of 
other parts of America. 

Nothwithstanding my fearfully anxious state of 
mind, I noticed that the young ones were differently 
marked from the mother. They too had white, or 
grayish white, below; but, above, their fur was of a 
lighter tint than hers, which was reddish brown; and 
they had rows of pretty, soft black streaks and spots 
on their sides. 

She seemed proud and fond of them, and purred as 
they nestled in her breast. Such a purr! Its low, 
slow thunder tilled the cave. Now and then she put 


down her head and rubbed her face and the upper side 
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knocked on the stones. I looked up into the whitish 
under fur of her powerful sideways-turned neck, and 
felt at every step the working of her shoulder-bone 
against my side. 

She not only carried me in this manner with seem- 
ing ease, but coming to the face of the rock several 
feet high, she leaped up with me, as a cat might leap 
to a window-sill with a kitte1 in her mouth. 

I remember distinctly no hing more, until some- 
thing darkened over me; it was a heavily projecting 


until she was in the very act of preparing for a spring. | ledge from the brow of a cavern, in the shadow of 
Ican think of no word to express what I felt at | which she laid me down again; growling, and 


that terrible moment. It was no ordinary fear; it 
was a sort of paralysis, which so froze and benumbed 


| effect a retreat. 

But in that moment the scene was photographed on 
my memory; and now, shutting my eyes, I can see 
again the monster’s softly gliding approach, the 
quick, nervous movement of her forward-reaching 
paw on the rocks, her great catlike eyes, her writh- 
ing tail, even the beautiful white of her breast! 

It could have been but a moment, when I recovered 
myself sufficiently to raise my gun. But before I 
could fire, Roland, who had already backed half 
around, suddenly gave a wild snort and a sideways 
leap, and darted from under me. I remember making 
an ineffectual clutch at mane and saddle; then 
all is a blank to me, for I know not how many 
minutes. ‘ 

In falling I must have struck my head upon astone, 
and become insensible for that blessed interval. On 
opening my eyes again, the first thing I consciously 
saw was an inverted tree moving past me, against 
the background of a cliff, where there were more 
moving, inverted trees. 

I was wondering vaguely at this, when I perceived 
that it was my own body that was in motion. I was 
being dragged along the edge of a bank, over which 
my head was helplessly hanging. 





| giving my shoulder a couple of sharp taps with her 
| paw. 

These were intended, I thought, to see if I was 
still alive. But I made no motion, although I felt 
her claws pierce through to my flesh. I lay partly on 
my left side, with my feet toward the mouth of the 
cave; and I could look out into the boughs of a 
spruce-tree that grew on the slope. I shall never 
forget how strange a shaft of sunshine appeared, 
slanting through those boughs! 

Unhappily I could also see objects within the cave, 
not agreeable to contemplate. Right before my eyes 
lay a couple of well-gnawed bones on the littered 
floor. 

Mingled with the beast’s growling I heard other 
sounds which, together with the uncanny sight of 
the bones, filled me with fresh terror. Mysterious, 
indescribable, they proceeded from the depths of the 
cave; harsh, hungry, mewing and whining cries, as 
if the hollow behind me had been packed full of 
savage creatures, tumbling over and smothering one 
another. 

These noises grew less muffled, and seemed to 
approach nearer; then three furry creatures, about 
the size of common cats, but much clumsier, came 
crawling over and about me, sniffing at my clothes 
and uttering again their harsh, whining mews. 

I was in the lair of the lioness, whither I had 





first preference was for milk. 
again before long; and she would then, no doubt, give 
them a lesson in disposing of their prey. Meanwhile I 
was a morsel that would keep. 

She probably thought me disabled, as I certainly should 
have been but for my clothing, which had served as a foil 
to her fiercely meeting fangs. Yet, even while occupied 


of her neck against their backs. 

They left her breast now and then to crawl over her, 
or tussle with each other; returning to it after each 
tumble, and tugging away again at her teats, until their 
hunger was satisfied. 

Then commenced a frolic so catlike that I was at one 
time almost led to hope that I might gain some advan- 
tage from their good-nature. 

Yet I knew well that I owed my respite, not to that, but 


he simple fact that the mother had but lately gorged 
appetite for flesh and blood, and that her young ones’ 
She was sure to be hungry 


h her young, I felt that she never for a moment lost 


sight of me with those wild, vigilant eyes. 


lay as she had left me, not daring to stir; but begin- 


ning at length to question whether there might not yet 
be for me some chance of escape. 

The sole weapon I had about me was a common 
pocket-knife; but even though I could have managed to 


at that and open it, without exciting her attention, 


I felt that it would be a mere toy in a combat with such 
a foe. 


either by agility or stealth, would only have precipitated 


And any attempt to get away from the cave, 


fate. 

was four miles from the ranch; it would be hours yet 
ore my absence wonld cause much anxiety, and, even 
n, who would think of looking for me in the lair of a 


lioness ? 

In their gambols the kittens sometimes brushed my 
face with their tails; and once the mad impulse seized me 
to catch one and pitch it over the ledge at the mouth of 
the cave, in the hope that the mother would follow it. 
Then I might fling the other two still farther down into 


cafion, and while she was looking them up, make my 


escape. 
It was a desperate thought; but my situation was des- 
perate, and sudden death seemed better than the pro- 


ged agony of suspense, which, after all, death must 


end. 


f I had been in a position to take sudden hold of one 


of the young ones,—if there had been room, as the say- 
ing is, to “swing a cat,” and I had had time to do it 
before the mother could hinder me, I think I should have 


de the attempt. 
saw how impossible it was. Then, again, I hoped she 


would soon tire of her play, and, stupefied, perhaps, by 
her recent banquet, lie down to digest it, and go to sleep; 
thus affording me one chance in a thousand to creep out 
without awaking her. 


After a while she seemed inclined to rest. She 
dropped her muzzle on her paws, and only started up 
now and then to cuff her young ones when they con- 
tinued to tumble over her. 
Then suddenly one of them turned its attention to 
me. The others followed its example. They nipped 
at my clothing, and I could feel their sharp teeth 
pricking into my flesh. 
| It was a moment of intense, torturing expectation. 
The lioness looked on with sleepy, half-shut eyes. I 
fancied I could see in her feline features an expres- 
sion of tranquil enjoyment and approval, as her kits 
began to tear their prey. 

They had torn not much else but my clothing, 
when one of them came pouncing at my face. I 
couldn’t stand that. Besides, I felt sure that, once 
they had fairly tasted blood, they would soon make 
an end of me, if I didn’t resist; or she would 
despatch me, if I did. 

I was afraid to use anything like violence; and the 
playfulness of the little panther encouraged me to 
think that gentle resistance might avail. I put my 
arm about it, to hold it back from my face; and in- 
stinctively, as if the creature had been a domestic 
cat, stroked its head with my hand. I remember 
feeling a fearful, prayerful, pleading, hopeless sort 
of hope, that it might accept my caress, and that I 
might even gain the mother’s good-will by my atten- 
tions to her young! 

I might better have undertaken to tame the mad- 
dest torrent of the Sierras, and have trusted myself 
to its mercies! 

The little spitfire gave a snarl as it sprang back 
from me; and at the instant, sudden, noiseless, swift, 
the lioness leaped up. She was on me at a bound, 
uttering one deep growl, as her apen jaws, with their 
backward-drawn lips and glittering teeth, closed 

| upon my shoulder and clung. 

It is a fearful thing to hear one’s own flesh and 
bone crush and crunch; but that is what I heard with 
horrible distinctness at that moment. I don’t re- 
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member so much the physical pain I must have suf- 
fered; but I felt a sort of despairing pity of myself 
as I lay powerless in that cruel clutch. 

What happened for the next quarter of an hour I 
know only by hearsay; for when my friends found 
me, I was in a swoon. 

My uncle was riding over the range with a couple 
of visitors, when my. pony came galloping down 
toward them from the hills. The direction of his 
flight indicating the gorge, they rode up into it, and 
were still further guided in their search for me by 
the discovery of my gun, some drops of blood, and 
finally by the marks made by my body trailed along 
the ground. 

Their shouts filled the canon as they advanced; and 
the lioness must have taken alarm while in the very 
act of rending me. In her anxiety to defend her 
lair and her young, she issued forth, and showed 
herself on a projection of the cliff, where a couple of 
well-aimed shots brought her tumbling into the 
gorge. 

What my mother suffered when I was taken home 
to her in a mangled, and, as she believed, dying con- 
dition, I wouldn’t undertake to tell, if Icould. My 
shoulder was so broken that it never quite came into 
place again; and, as you have noticed, I carry my 
left arm differently from the other, to this day. 

With surgical aid and the kindest nursing, how- 
ever, I recovered from my hurts; and, strange to say, 
from my spinal troubles at the same time. 

The young panthers were ruthlessly killed in the 
excitement of my rescue; although I think my uncle 
always regretted,—as I did,—that my critical condi- 
tion allowed no time for the capture of one or two of 
them alive. 

The mother, as I have already said, was one of the 
largest of her kind; measuring four feet ten anda 
half inches from her nose to her tail, which meas- 
ured I forget how much more. My uncle had her 
hide made into arug for my mother; but she never 
could endure the sight of it,—and no wonder! It is 





now in the possession of my Cousin Ruth, who is the 
wife of a merchant of San Francisco. 


J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
—+or— 
GOURMETS. 


Gluttony is not the sin of this age, but a hundred 
years ago there were many men and women who 
lived to eat. Their god was their belly. One of 
them, a Frenchman, when a youth of twenty-six, 
was found sitting down, alone, to seven roast tur- 
keys, merely that he might enjoy their ‘‘oysters,” 
that delicious morsel found in the depression of the 
side bones. This glutton lived to be eighty, with but 
one purpose: to eat and drink. 

Caréme, who cooked for George the Fourth of 
England and for Alexander the First of Russia, 
said, ‘‘“Men who know how to eat are as rare as 
great cooks. Look at the great musicians and physi- 
cians; they are all gastronomers.” 

But Caréme admitted that there was one great 
man who was neither a great eater nor a judge of 
good eating. Napoleon ate very plain food, and 
little of it, though always with hunger and rapidity. 
He drank little wine, for it excited him, and he had 
to have a cool head. 

There is an old story which relates that a London 
alderman pronounced the turkey as a most unsatis- 
factory bird. It is too much for one, and not enough 
for two. The Saturday Review gives the original 
story as follows: 

“And then, sir, we topped off with a gorgeous tur- 
key, a first-chop bird—never tasted a juicier—melt in 
the mouth—crammed with truffles to the eyes— 
bouquet is no word for it—we left nothing but the 
bones.” 

“How many were you?” 





“Two.” 
“What! Only two?” 
“Yes,two. Why not? The turkey and myself.” 
see ~~~ satan 
ORIGINAL. 


Dr. Hook, a good and famous English vicar, had a 
keen sense of humor, without which he would prob- 
ably never have succeeded as well as he did in his 
Yorkshire parish. He had also a telling and epi- 
grammatic way of making the most commonplace 
statements, one which firmly fixed them in the hear- 
ers’ memory. 


A workman once expressed his surprise at seeing a 
light burning in the vicarage study, when he went to 
his own work at five in the morning. 

“Well, my lad,” said Dr. Hook, ‘‘it takes a deal of 
courage to get up at all, and it only requires a little 
more to get up at four.” 

At a church-meeting a number of extra seats were 
needed, and some benches were borrowed from a 
neighboring chapel. 

“You see,” said the vicar, “though the Dissenters 
won't adopt our ceremonies, we don’t object to their 
Sorms.” 

He was once roughly denounced, at a vestry meet- 
ing, as a High Churchman, and allowed his opponent 
to go on heaping upon him one disagreeable epithet 
after another. When the man ceased speaking, Dr. 
Hook quickly rose. 

“Now,” said he, “I am going to act npon a church 
principle, a high church principle, a very high church 
principle indeed.” 

Every one was silent, wondering what could be 
coming next, when he crossed the room to his antag- 
onist, and said, putting out his hand: 

“T am going to forgive him.” 

The aversion of his opponent was at once melted, 
and he grasped the vicar’s hand with the greatest 
cordiality. 

ee ee 
HOW HE LIKED HIS POTATOES. 


At least one man would doubtless approve of the 
German Emperor’s action in forbidding the use of 
French phrases on the royal bills of fare. The person 
in question having often stumbled over unfamiliar 
terms, much to the amusement of his friends, has a 
settled dislike of them. The following is a slight 
example of his fashion of coming to grief: 


One day, ordering a dinner at a hotel table, he 
selected “Lyonnaise potatoes,” and, on trial of the 
dish, was greatly pleased with it. He also indulged 
in a bottle of mineral water, which, being a man of 
simple habits, he had never tasted before. 

“I declare, Belinda,” he said to his wife that night, 
“TI wish our cook could fix up some of the fancy 
dishes they have at hotels.” 

““What, for example?” 

“Well, for one thing, a dish I ordered to-day— 
Apollinaris potatoes.” 








If your grocer furnishes you with the EXTRA 
QUALITY GRANULATED SUGAR made by the Revere 
Refinery, it is safe to conclude that he is taking especial 
pains to give you the best of everything in his line. [Adv. 
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a A one who wants to send _us_ their 
address and we will mi trial bottle EE 
DR. TAFT BROS., Rochester, N. Y. s 





2d- HAND BICYCLES 


of all makes and _30 styles best new wheels at 
lowest prices. Easy terms. Send for cata. 
— GEO. W. ROUSE & SON, 8 H St., Peoria, Ill. 
INTERESTING 7° BOYS. 
Dick Broadhead, 


by P. T. Barnum, author “Lion Jack,” etc., now 
for sale at all book-stores. Price, $1.50. 


HONETIC SHORTHAND if SFR GoM 

\ INSTRUCTION 
The most successful Correspondence School in 

America, Manual, $1.50; Reader, $1.50; Dictionary, $2. 

Instruction by mail, six dollars. Send 2-cent stamp for 

Synopsis. W. W. OSGoopBy, Publisher, Rochester, N.Y. 
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WARRANTED 


HOO 1LUD. PAGE PAMPHLET WITH 
RULES FOR KNITTING, EMBROID- 
ERY, CROCHET, ETC_SENT FOR 

MF WASTE 


RTEL 





EUREKA 


A full assortment of above, as well as the celebrated 
Eureka Knitting Silk, Filosene, and Wash 
Etching Silks, all of which are Pure Dye and fast 
colors. For sale by all leading dealers. 








WORLD TYPE-WRITER. 
A PRACTICAL MACHINE FOR $8. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
Catalogues and terms to agents free. 
chine sent to any address, on receipt of $8. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 


79 Franklin Street, Boston; 12 Warren 
Street, New York ; 291 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








THE TOY THE CHILD LIKES BEST 
IS THE 


“ Anchor” 
Stone 

Building 

Blocks, 


real stone, 
. three colors. 
; Th 







$2.00 a good 
average box. 


Apply for Descriptive Catalogue, sent post-free, to 
F. AD. RICHTER & co., 
$10 Broadway, New York. 


EASTMAN’S 




















Send five two-cent stamps for book and sample of per- 


fume, or two-cent stamp for book giving true meaning 


of name and legend of flower. 


EASTMAN & BRO., 723 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mention Youth’s Companion. 





Sample ma- 





AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL is the 
best of all coughcures. It allays inflamma-: 
tion ot the throat and speedily removes irri- 
tating mucus from the bronchial passages. 

Mrs. L. P. Cutler, 47 North Washington 
sq., New York City, says: ‘When Iwasa 
girl of 17 I had a cough, with profuse night 


sweats, and Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured 
me. I have recommended this preparation 
in scores of similar cases.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold all by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS. 


Selected for some of the Principal Orchestral 
Concerts throughout the United States. 
| Used at the Concerts of the Music Teachers’ 
| National A iati for 8 tive years. 


| Recommended by the World’s Pre-eminent 
| Vocalists and used at their Concerts by 
| Marie Rose-Mapleson, Adelaide Phillipps, Ftelka 
| Gerster, Annie Louise Cary, Minnie Hauk, Emma 
Thursby. 

“The First Choice of the Great Pianists.” 

Chevalier De Kontski, “My decided preference.” 
Edmund Neupert, ““Never played on a finer.” Wm. H. 
Sherwood, “The Best.” alixa Lavallee, “Perfect.” 
Louis Maas, ““Unequalied.” 

Interesting Catalogue Sent Free. 


Mention the Youth’s Companion. 


HENRY F. MILLER & SONS PIANO CO., 


56 Tremont Street, Boston. 
1428 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


The cheapest and best of the lady’s books. 
a IGHT original novelets will be given during 1889 














besides numerous short stories. Our list of 
contributors is unequalled. 

HERE will be, in 1889, 14 elegant steel-plates; 

I large double-sized colored fashion-plates, and 
handsome fancy or work-table patterns, etc., 
monthly. 

VERY number will contain a full-size paper dress 
pattern, that will enable a lady to cut out her 
own or her children’s dresses. 

ENOWNED places and people will furnish sub- 
jects for handsomely-illustrated articles that 
will add to the attractiveness of the book. 

ICK-ROOM, toilette, cooking. and other recipes; 
articles on the garden, house-furnishing, and 
h hold t; a mother’s depart- 


5 , 





ment, etc. 

UR fashion department will contain the newest 
and most stylish designs in dress for ladies and 
children, both for every day and out-door wear. 

OW is the time to subscribe or to get up a club. 
Terms, $2.00 per year, with great reductions to 
clubs, and elegant premiums for 
clubs. Santple copies free to those 
get up clubs. 


Address, PETERSON’S MAGAZINE, 


306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MENTION THIS PAPER, 


etting up 
esiring to 








INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
zcured by + 
CuTicurRA 


Remedies 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, BEAU- 
tifying the skin of children and infants, and curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply dis- 
eases of the skin, scalp and_blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to old age, the CUTICURA REMEDIES are 
infallible. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
every form of skin and blood diseases, from pimples 
to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





g@ Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and beau- 2% 
| <a AP = 


tified by CUTICURA SOAP. 





KIDNEY PAINS, Backache and Weakness cured 
by CuTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, an instan- 
taneous pain-subduing plaster. 25 cents. 





TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- 
STER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 


It’s Easy to Dye 


WITH 


Diamox® Dyes 
| fo Superior 


—. ——— 

‘|, Strength, 
Fastness, 
Beauty, 
AND 

. 
J Simplicity. 
Warranted to color more goods than an 
other dyes ever made, and to give more bril- 


liant and durable colors. Ask for the Dia- 
mond, and take no other; 36 colors, rocts. each. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 
For Gilding or Bronzing Fancy Articles USE 
DIAMOND PAINTS. 


Gold, Silver, Bronze, Copper. Only 10 cts. 


STOCKING SUPPORTERS FREE. 
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Our regular price for these supporters is thirty-five 
cents per pair. We will mail two pairs free and postage 
paid to every new subscriber to 


The Mme. Demorest Illustrated 
Monthly Fashion Journal, 


subscription to which is 50 cts, gt year, Send us 50 cts. 
and mention COMPANION, and we will send the sup- 
Fortes at onte, and make you asubscriber for one year. 

he Journal contains 16 pages, beautifully illustrated, 
covering every possible field of Fashions, Fancy Work, 
Home Decoration, cooking, &e., &e. ress 

morest Fashion Sewing Machine Co., 
17 E, 14th Street, New York City. 


OUR FAMOUS « 


aT 


DongotAl\> 
BUTTON .4 





If there is any part of a ladies’ wardrobe that requires 
more care than another it is her shoes, and it is, there- 
fore, essential that they should combine that beauty of 
finish and style equal to the finest French Kid, and at 
the same time embody all of the qualities requisite for 
presen the best possible service to the wearer. 

nowing these facts, it has been eur constant aim to 
produce a Ladies’ Boot with all ef the above quali- 
ties, and at a price that would place them within the 
reach ofall. This, we think we have accomplished, and 
with special pride we offer to the public eur famous 
Genuine Dongola Kid Button Beot, which is 
made in the latest @pera Toe and Common Sense 
Sesion, both fer Ladies and Misses, in all sizes 
and widths, and is unequalled by any Ladies’ Beot seld 
at retail for double the money. Each pair is warranted 
strictly as represented, and will be sent to any address 
upon receipt ef only $2.00, and 25 cts. to prepay 
express or postage. In ordering, be sure to mention 
size and width wanted, and which kind you desi.e, and 
we will guarantee a fit. Also, if you will mention this 

ublication, will send a beautiful white-handle button- 
ook, free. As to our responsibility, we refer te the 
National Express Co. (Capital $15,000,000), ef Boston. 
These Boots are manufactured expressly for our trade 
through the mails, and can be had only by addressing 
THE DONGOLA BOOT & SHOE CO., 


178 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 














Bey no more Ready-made Clothing. Send 
6c. for Fall and Winter Samples, make selection, 
take your measure by our simple rules,and order our 


Celebrated $3 Custom-Made Pants. 
me 


PANTS, SUITS, 
$3.00 $13.25 
to $8.00. to $30.00. 
COATS, Over Coats, 
$8.00 $12.00 
to $20.00. to $30.00. 





Tailor-Made Garments for the Ladies on the 
same basis of popular prices. Send for samples, 
rules for measuring and fashion plate ef Jackets, 
Ulsters, &c., for $8.00 and upwards. 


BAY STATE PANTS CO., Custom Clothiers, 














34 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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3 VOLS. 


Wings & Stings, 75c. 
N Pane & Claws, $1. 
Goblins & Giants, $1. 


Mailed Postage Free. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





NOV. 8, 1988, 




















SLOW DEVELOPMENT. 


Not unfrequently the dull boy becomes a great 
man. Young Walter Scott was low down in his 
class,—his teachers did not think much of him as a 
scholar; but his schoolmates clustered about him to 
listen to his strange stories, and he became the 
author of “Waverley” and “Marmion.” No one 
should be called dull until, having had the opportu- 
nity of coming to the front, he has remained in the 
rear. Havelock waited thirty years for his oppor- 
tunity—then the march to the relief of Lucknow 
showed him to be a great soldier. 

Sir Henry Lawrence aid not make rapid progress 
at school or college. He was always asking the rea- 
son of things, and would halt until he could see the 
causes of effects. 

The habit of deliberation prevented him from 
running through his text-books as rapidly as did his 
fellows, but it tended to make him the great states- 
man and the great soldier whose courage and judg- 
ment helped to save India to the British crown. 


One night, in Lord Hardinge’s eamp, Henry 
Lawrence turned to his brother John and said: ‘‘Do 
you think we were clever as lads? I don’t think 


we were.” 
Both boys were bad in languages, and were not 
ood in anything which required a technical memory. 
ut they were excellent in everything that demanded 
thought and judgment. Such lads could not shine at 
a school where memory and linguistic ability brought | 
marks; they had to wait until their opportunity | 
came. 

Even when Sir Henry had advanced some distance | 
in his Indian life, none of his contemporaries thought 
that he would live to outstrip them all. The mutiny 
was the slow-developing man’s opportunity, and | 
Lucknow made him immortal. 

A shell burst into the room where he directed the | 
besieged, and shattered his thigh; great suffering | 
preceded his death, but the spirit of the great man 
remained undisturbed. 

“Let every man die at his post; but never make 
terms,” said he to the officer who would succeed him. 
“Entrench, entrench, entrench. Erect traverses. 
Cut off the enemy’s fire.” 

“Put on my tomb,” said he, ‘‘only this: ‘Here lies 
Henry Lawrence, who tried to do his duty. May 
God have mercy on him.’”’ 





WwHy? 
If one should undertake to suppress the people who 
ask foolish questions, and complain absurdly of what 


cannot be helped, what a job it would be! “Why 
don’t this train stop at Slabtown?” asks the foolish 
woman of a brakeman, as though he were the su- 
preme authority in railroad matters, and might have 
things different if he would. 


In railroad stations one often sees cars bearing 
placards with the words: ‘This car does not go. 

A large, bustling woman, with a bundle under 
either arm, came hurriedly out of a railroad waiting- 
room, and attempted to enter one of these cars. A 
brakeman standing on the platform said politely : 

“This car does not go, madam.” 

“What's that?” 

“This car don’t go.” 

“Why don’t it?” 

“Because it don’t.” 

“Well, if it don’t go, what’s it hitched on to this 
train for?” 

“Jt isn’t hitched on to it,”” and he showed her that 
it was uncoupled. 

“Well, it seems owh 
pene pe right here wh 
and yet it isn’t going. 

“Here’s a notice that says it isn’t going, for people 
who can read; and I tell those who can 

“Don’t be impertinent, young man. 
for a road to be uncivil to passengers.” 

“No, ma’am. But if you are going on this train, 
you’d better get into the next car. 

She climbed in,—no doubt with a thought that she 
had sent a shaft home when she warned the brake- 
man against incivility,—and without having even a 
remote thought that she herself had been lacking in 
civility. 


queer that this car should be 
ere folks are apt to get into it, 


ie don’t pay 
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PENMANSHI 


To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown's 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Microscopical 
examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 
vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 
and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, 25 cents a 
bottle. Sold at drug stores. (Adv. 








GUNS BASSE SEas eC IEIET IS 


7 AMPS ] 112 varieties, 10c. 500 Mixed focelane 
S lc. Edwards, Peeke & Co., Chicago, Il. 
TAMPS. 100 all diff.Brunswick,Monaco,etc..l0c.1,000 

mixed, 20c. Price-list free, P. S. Johnson, Salem, Mass. 


U A Good Penman? Y not B1? F U want to B, 
Cmycircular, 0. A. HOFFMANN, Milwaukee, Wis, 


OY wanted to sell our Initial Scarf Pins, and 
B other goods. Send 10 cts. for sample and 
terms to Crescent Man’f’g Co., Attleboro, 

















AGENTS WANTED. 


THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD. 
Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 
= sl Rees th Holds itself on the 
e work just ape 
z pee ite Weighs only 2 pounds. 
pecially adapted for lady canvas- 

ers. Address 
B. G. BROWN. 126 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 
Exclusive territory. Particulars free. 


TOPLIFF’S SUPPOSITORIES 


Cure Hemorrhoids or Piles and Constipation, 


TOPLIFF’S SUPPOSITORIES 
Care Hemorrhoids or Piles and Constipation. 
For constipation of infante, children, and ine 


valids, these ee eae re indispensable. 


cen druggists Prepared at T > 
ifs La pe Smt Ne ork. Depot lid Fulton et 











J) ROPSY CURE. — VEGETABLE — CHEAP — AT 
COST to poor. Cures old or ung: 7 "Lie t before 
anything else. Write, stating case,to H.Hart,Atlanta, Ga. 
SEN ers and Little Giant Calendar, 
Two Useful Articles in every Family. 


SIX CENT For Universal 
Big inducements to Agents. Acme Mfg. Co., Guilford, Conn, 





Game Count- 








HOME Latest ideas on 

| — ad Supossans topic 

trat - 

D E co R ATIO N. equalled 16-p: ge torts 
nightly. $2.00 a year; sample copy and catalogue 6 
cents stamps. Address, 37 West 22d St., New 3 ork, 


HORT-HAND Send for Catalog 


of Books and helps 


E LF TAU 7 HT torseit. instruction 


y BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
THE PHONOGRAPHIO INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


SPLENDID. SPLENDID. SPLENDID. 
cox Comfort Cuff-Holder. 


Ere a, -- wants a pair. Sample, 
aytk gy 25c. Call on your dealer, 
Pat., Dec. 14, 1886. or send to 8. . H. WILLCOX 
Priority, Oct. 1, , 1887. 7. Fairhaven,Mas8.Lady agis. wanted. 














for Busimess, Drawing and 
Ornamental work thoroughly 
taught at Eastman Col- 
lege, b; Poughkeepel ie, N. Y. An art indispensable for 
md ten cents for catalogue and five specimens 
e CARRINGTON GAINES, Poughkeepsie N.Y 


FEXICAN CURIOSITIES. work Bikak 
gree Jewelry, Feather Blan 
Aztec Idols and other Aetiauitios, &c 
Indian Goods. Largest stock in the world. Pro- 
fusely illustrated catalogue, only one of the kind ever 
published, mailed for 2c. stamp. .G. Walz, El Paso, Tex. 


ROLLING CHAIRS AND 
Everything for Invalids. 


100-page illustrated catalogue free. 


Sargent M'f’g Co., 814 Broadway, N. Y. 





Fili- 
kets, 
Also 





HUTCHINSON'S GLOVES 


ARE THE BEST MADE 


For driv ing or street wear. In nen 
localities it ib ay e to obtain a 

well-made Glove that will stand bar 
service, To more Rene introduce 
my glove througho = = a of the 
best Glove 


country, I will send by Apes 
ever made for $1, $1.50 or $e. according to 
ined or lined, with wool 


r 





uality. Either un 


leece, and long tops, for winter wear. Send 
draft, express or money order, and state 
size and color desired. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 
JOHNSTOWN, N. ¥. 


VOLUNTEER 
REPEATING AIR RIFLE, $3.00. 





ESTABLISHED 1862, 











+ 40 am! in yy 
.- ill hold nearly 


No. B = which can be obtained a 
ss any ete eecbar ea aes ett 
ress d upon receipt o: md for Ca’ 
alo; eof Winter § Gree. A. .8P DING & BROS., 
108 Madison St., Chicago. At Sicatoce, New York. 





THE MODERN WAY OF DOING BUSINESS. 


The old drudgery of conducting ¢ 

















BROWN’S” 
FRENCH 
DRESSING @ 


—FOR—— 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
2" BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

















THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE, 





BARNEY & BERRY 
SKATES 








CATALOGUE FREE. 





per- 
sonally with a pen is a thing of the p . The demand 
for stenographers and typewri = is increasing 
one day. No well-regulated house will do without 

Young men and one women alike fill these de- 
sirable situations, Procure Layo for 
our uates. Shorthand taught aR 1. Send 
us your name and we will write you full particulars. 
It will cost you nothing. Address 


. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 
Games’ Foot Power Machinery, 


Workers or Woop on Mera, 
without steam power, using outfits of these 















DRESS STAYS 


Elastic, pliable, and ab- 
solutely unbreakable. Standard quality , lécts. per yard, 
Cloth covered, 2c. Satin covered, 25c. For sale every- 

where. Try them. Caution. Soid only by the yard. 


VERY GENTEEL BOY needs our perfect 
TROUSER RESHAPER; corrects ail 





knee Bulging, Bagxing, Wrinkling, Shorting-up 
of PANTS; perfectly cr | their fresh new 
shape and style. Sent prepaid for 75 cents. 


Agents Wan ° Mention the COMPANION. 
Trouser Reshaper Co., Columbus, Ohio. 





One Dipping 
Writes « Leteer 





oe Br’dway,N. 
Stationers and ‘Agents find these the best selling Fens. 


Father or Mother have Artificial Teeth ? 


Tell them of THE FLORENCE DENTAL 
PLATE BRUSH. Comfort and_ cleanliness de- 
mands its daily use. At all dealers. Circulars of 


= FLORENCE M M’F’G CO., Florence, Mass. 
CUSTOM $ 


PANTS.#:.: 


Fempies and 5c. Ta Re. & . Agents wanted, 
On, 




















Manuf’s Pant Whitman, Mass. 
MAGIC and STEREOPTICONS for 
pene Exhibitions and for 
LANTERNS ' isetating every subject. A 
table business for a 

stock. 2 yea: experience. 
GEO. H. PIE 36 Alth St. 1 Philadelphia, Pa, 








HIS DESERTS. 


An approval of retribution belongs to human na- 
ture. Most of us find ourselves able to forgive with 
greater alacrity when we find that the object of our 
resentment has been sufficiently punished. 


A little boy had deeply offended his twin sister, a 
child of four, and an elder member of the family at- 
tem ted to play peace-maker. 

arry,”’ said she, “do you know that you have 
om sister a7 very unhappy?” 

“Yes, Id 

ed you ‘aeery you offended her?” 

“ 

“Well, if you go to her and tell her you are sorr 
and ask her to forgive you, I think both of you w li 
feel much happier. Will you do it?” 

“Yes, I will,” was the reply. 

Soon after she saw Mary and asked: ‘Did Harry 
tell you that he was sorry he offended you?” 

“Yes,” answered the little midget, y araightening 
herself. 

“Did he ask you to forgive him?” 

“Yes,” drawing herself up still more. 

“Well, did you tell him you would?” 

“Yes, I did; same time my stomach jes’ teased me 
to slap that boy!” was the emphatic reply.—Boston | § 
Courier. 





oe 
“ IMPUNITY.” 


Words easy to be understood should be spoken to 
an ignorant person, so that he may not stumble over 
them, as did an officer’s servant over “impunity.” 
Mrs. Livermore tells the story. 


One day, while a Union brigade was at Little Rock, 
Ark., a eld-officer dashed up to headquarters, his 
horse reeking with foam. Dismounting, he threw 
the reins to his servant, saying: ‘‘Feed him.” 

“Isn’t he too warm to feed now?” asked the ser- 
vant. 

‘No, you can feed him hay with impunity.” 

“Impunity?” queried the ignorant man. “We 
hain’t got none. The quartermaster has furnished us 
hay, but nary a pound of impunity.” 


—+o>—____— 





AN En a7 entleman, who had visited Cyprus, 
was ask ere were many antiquities in the 
island. “Antiquities” he cried. “Why, the place is Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. Cot LLAR 


THE Eskimo doorways are very low and narrow, 
which explains the curious remark of the host at 


parting : “‘Good-by; don’t bump your head.” 


ce Amusement. Views 
man with — pret Best, Spparatus, new Lent 
EW TAFFY TOLU 
OLCGAN’S GUM 






S ateenieneeeenel 

Plain or mint, promotes s= pre- 

| carves the teeth, perfumes the breath,keeps 
“e disease. Sold everywhere. Manu fac- 

tured only by OLGAN & MCAFEE, Louisville, Ky. 


Imperial Pen and Pencil Stamp. 











Your name on this useful article for 
marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25c. 
Agents sample, 20c. Club of six, $1.00. 
Eacie Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn, 


JUST THINK 


WHAT DESIRABLE GOODS 


BAILEY’S RUBBER BRUSHES 


are for Holiday Gifts. For sale by all dealers. 


And STEREOPTICONS,all prices Views ows, 


ing every subject for 
amd vftabie bustness fora man Smal coete 


Ton kan e Amusement. 152 p. Catalo; 
free, MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassea St xe 
The ing 


CROUP REMEDY 22:32: 


yin cure Membranous Crou of 
eine has us used it in his pet private Demeees 


ears, and in in 
Eanes never  falled to tgreure, “T any Rind of vis tans 


e. 1 
Price, BOc perbor’ ¢ Cc. nt Beiprm, M.D., 
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ean bid lower, and save 
more money from their jobs, than 
by any other means for doing their 
work. Also ~ Foe 





or Home Le ol 
With them boys. rades can acq 
neymen’s trades before they * “go 












forth Ives. Free, 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES Oo. 
Now 8t., Roekford, Ill, 
WwooD’s 
Pure Pulverized 
,. -t- 


here. 
ble in the fine aromatic given 
to every viand it enters. 
THOMAS WOOD & CO., Boston. 
34 Wabash Av.,Chicago, 
Manufacturers. 











BARNEY & BERRY SPRINGFIELD »MASS 








% STOP: Price- List- Solid cee 
cur. WATCH Plain, - - $5.00 


FOR Sweep-Second,6. a0 
TIMING Stop-Watch, 2, 00 é ‘4 
Oreide Cases: Gold-plated, 
$1.00 extra, warranted to stand 
acid test. All our Watches are 
Stem Wind, Independent Hand- 
Set,St raight LineLeverEseape- 
ments, and warranted accurate 
and durable time-keepers, and 
haveevery appearanceofthemost 
expensive watches. Onreceiptof 
price, we will ship, free ofcharge, toany 
bre to guarac S. or Canada,oron Teceipt of 


willship 

c.0. D., with privilege of examination, 

We guarantee our Watches in every particular, 
For sale by all jewellers, or send 


wana stainp for Illustrated Catalogue, 
Watch C0. 922 raiey 


VACUUM TIPPED ARROW. 
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A PERFECT oy AMUSEMENT. 


No sharp points to break or mar the Furniture. Can 
be shot with safety even at your window, and to which 
it will adhere where it strikes. It opens a new era in 
Social Games for the Household or Nursery. Parents as 

‘well as children are delighted with the endless amuse- 
ment and absolute safety. 

Spring Steel Bow, Arrow, Butterfly, Hanger and Grad- 
uated Target, 3 si6 Sold everywhere, or mailed post- 

aid by ELASTIC », Patentee and Sole 

frs., Banat and Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

Quickest selling thing in the market for Agents! im 
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Treatment known to the 
world ariel pes tively permanently cure Asthe 
-_ and H yt nquestionable evidence 
will be round ‘reatise, sent free. 
DR. . 4th St., Cincinnati, 





JONES 
PAysthe F eneic aad 


on 
aed a Niece te 
hay! free 
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Miasic Almost Given Away’ 


To introduce Woodward’s Musical Monthly $1.00 (per 
year) and our new illustrated Catalogues of sheet music 
and premiums in every family having a piano or organ, 
we will, on receipt of 20c. for e, send free sample, 
with ten complete pieces of our sey, latest popular Vocal 
and Instrumental music, = stze (a x 13 inches), 

rinted on elegant heavy i, < would cost 
$4.00 00 at music stores. We: also pal’ the latest success, 


“If the Waters Could Speak as They Flow.” 


ice list 


ress 





A very beautiful and “ar ar 60 Sw aa sé mailed 
for 60 cents. WILL WA ‘RD & co., 
842 and 844 AL... ew York. 





WASTE 
EMBROIDERY SILK 


wa lowe gh pow price ; ounce 
a / good silk and good Laue Beat bp 


unl on pesenpt of @bommin. 100 Crazy Stitches 


im each Send Postal note or 8 








BEFORE YOU BvuYT 


BICYCLE » GUN 


Send stamp to A. W. GUMP & ©o., 
0) ‘or prices. Every new Anvortond 


Wheel, and second-h: my 
_ SS Nickeling. Bicycles and Guns eienie fad 


2 ote sone 
GE OEN) [INENE 


























i DISPENSABLE and toon OMICA 
M a i 
oth, and are completely sacha bor 








LADIES’ 


BOOTS 
ONLY $2.00. 
Retail Everywhere for $3.00. 


Sizes 2}¢ to 8, C, D & E widths. 







We send these Boots, in 
yea —dy = or goat, or glove- 
foxed, postage 

. receipt of 

liars. Send for 


SAMPLE 
BOTTLE 





THE 
NAMELESS 


GLUE 


NUFACTURED BY 


Wn. N. LePage's IMPROVED Process, 


Be sure the vignette and signature as above of 
original inventor of Preserved Liquid Fish efits 





CTS. 





are on every package. To give consumers a 
cal test, 144,000 sample bottles will be rs 3 pre 
dealers at 5 cents. GET ONE an IT. This 


IMPROVED process produces the best glue ever 
made, and is owned and used EXCLUSIVELY by us. 


THE LePAGE COMPANY, 


GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
























































| THE 1E MOSTVELLY 
FORTHE LEAST MONEY. 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 


CRYSTAL cE ATINE will make double 


he quantity, be- 
ing . nly Gels ” the 

strength of English Gelatine. The 0 

made ce ware Tasteless and oleae” : = “1 

will convince. If your. grocer does not keep & 

20 cents, stamps, fo size package, free by mail. 


CRYSTAL GELATINE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Feet cae Barer COLLAR GO.,24 Exchange Pl 











CUNSUMERS’ BOOT & SHOE CO., Box 3305, Boston, Mass. 
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